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**A Family of 
Famous Names’’ 


MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 








The Board of Directors of Avco 
Manufacturing Corporation has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
15 cents a share on the Common 
Stock payable March 20, 1953, 
to stockholders of record Feb- 
ruary 27, 1953. 

R.S. Pruitt, Secretary 


420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N.Y. 
January 30, 1953 
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CORPORATION 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
25c per share on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock, payable on 
March 2, 1953, to stockholders 
of record on February 11, 1953. 
The transfer books will not close. 


THOS. A. CLARK 
January 29, 1953. Treasurer 

















= CONTINENTAL 
| C CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.93%) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable April 1, .1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
March 13, 1953. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 
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N.. Jersey at the “Crossroads of 


the East” is in an enviable geographical position. It sits 
right in the middle of the world’s richest market—the 
New York-Philadelphia area. Within overnight trav- 
eling distance lies all or part of twelve states and the 
District of Columbia. This 250-mile circle includes an 
area wherein live more than 48 million people—31% 
of the nation’s population—who account for more than 
76 billion dollars of buying income (after federal in- 
come taxes). This comprises the highest income market 
in the nation, with an estimated $5532 per family in 
1951, spending an estimated 50 billion dollars in retail 
purchases. 

Public Service is fortunate in having its oper- 
ating territory in New Jersey, and enjoys the distinction 
of having among its customers many members of Amer- 
ica’s industrial who’s who doing business in that great 


New York-Philadelphia market. 
en 
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Public Service serves New Jersey with electricety and gas . . . and grows with New Jersey 
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Recession Signals 
Not Yet Apparent 


While some economic developments which often precede 


a business dip are already evident, they lack their 


normal significance and are offset by other factors 


S ome day the business boom will 
end. Everyone knows that, and 
investors have particularly good rea- 
son to be aware of it, for the stock 
market will almost certainly reflect 
this development some months in ad- 
vance. But opinions differ widely as 
to the probable timing of the onset 
of recession and it is still necessary, 
as it has always been during past 
booms, to follow current business de- 
velopments closely in an effort to 
detect signs of the coming change in 
advance. 


Room for Argument 
In 1929 and again in 1937, the 


reversals in business activity were 
unexpected, and economists are still 
arguing about which factors were 
chiefly instrumental in causing them. 
Under such circumstances, the only 
effective way for the average person 
to foresee a coming downturn is to 
watch for the classical signals of such 
a development—credit strain  evi- 
denced by higher interest rates, 
speculative inventory accumulation, 
declining bond and commodity prices 
and capacity production rates, which 
in the past have not continued very 
long. 

Some of these signals are already 
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evident. Interest rates have been ris- 
ing and bond and commodity prices 
have been dropping for about two 
years, and industrial output has been 
establishing new peacetime peaks for 
some months. But it is at least highly 
doubtful that these developments pos- 
sess their normal significance. Past 
booms have been self-generating, and 
when they reached the over-extended 
stage at which a correction became 
inevitable this condition was almost 
invariably manifested by the danger 
signals referred to above. 

The present boom, however, is 
largely artificial, being due mainly to 
the huge expansion of Federal defense 
outlays over the past several years. 
The rise in interest rates has been 
due less to excessive private use of 
credit than to deliberate Government 
policy, reversing the order of causa- 
tion witnessed in the past. Declin- 
ing bond and commodity prices have 
been brought about by the higher 
cost of credit, helped in the latter 
case by consumer over-buying and 
distributor over-stocking in the early 
months of the Korean war. 

In 1920 and 1929, credit authori- 
ties were forced to adopt extreme 
measures in an effort to curb excess- 
ive speculation (in commodities and 





stocks, respectively). But the policies 
followed in the past several years, 
while representing a distinct break 
with the easy-money tradition of the 


previous decade, have been only 
mildly restrictive. They have not been 
designed to put a firm brake on the 
economy, nor are they likely to have 
any such effect. Ample credit is still 
available for legitimate business 
needs at reasonable rates. 


Three Main Factors 


Since the present boom is largely 
artificial, a downturn will be due 
more to a decline in the stimulating 
effect of the factors which are caus- 
ing it than to any unbalanced condi- 
tions which may be built up while it 
is in progress. The principal stimu- 
lating factor, a high level of defense 
demand, will be with us for an in- 
definite further period, certainly ex- 
tending over many months and prob- 
ably for several years. The rate of 
increase in defense requirements will 
slacken and before many more 
months have passed it will give way 
to a moderate drop; this prospect 
worries many business observers. 
However, the rate of increase started 
to slow down some months ago, with- 
out any ill effects to date. 

Almost identical comments can be 
made with respect to business expen- 
ditures for plant expansion and mod- 
ernization, another important stimu- 
lant. In both cases, the peak has 
been postponed beyond earlier ex- 
pectations on severai occasions, and 
no sharp decline is in prospect even 
after it is finally reached. Export 
requirements, a third source of unu- 
sually high demand, have been falling 
since last May, but so far this ad- 

Please turn to page 26 
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Ban on German Bonds 


May Be Lifted Shortly 


Under agreement reached at London Conference, Germany will 
resume interest payments and is readying procedures for 


validating dollar bonds as preliminary to reopening of market 


erman dollar bonds have been in 

default on interest payments 
since 1933 and 1934. But within 
the next few months holders may re- 
ceive interest (generally at a reduced 
rate) and find it possible to salvage 
at least a modest part of their original 
investments. It takes time for red 
tape to unwind, but from present in- 
dications actual markets for the issues 
will be available by late summer on 
the New York Stock Exchange, the 
American Stock Exchange or over- 
the-counter. The way is gradually 
being cleared for the Securities and 
Exchange Commission to rescind the 
ban it placed on transactions in Ger- 
man bonds five days after Pearl Har- 
bor—on December 12, 1941. 

Last August 8, after five months 
of negotiations among 27 nations, the 
London Conference on German Ex- 
ternal Debts reached agreement on 
terms for settlement of Germany’s 
prewar obligations. Almost immedi- 
ately (on August 26) the parliament 
of the Federal Republic of Germany 
—that part of Germany not inside 
the Iron Curtain—passed a Valida- 
tion Act to assist in implementing 
the agreement on dollar bonds to 
which its representatives at the Lon- 
don Conference had assented. So far 
as the debts owing to the greater 
number of the 27 interested nations 
are concerned, the agreement still 
faces many hurdles, though there ap- 
pears no reason to doubt that all of 
them eventually will accept it after 
each has tacked on a few amend- 
ments, or “annexes” of its own. It 
is probable that the Tripartite Com- 
mission on German Debts, represent- 
ing France, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States will, with Germany, 
sign the dollar bond pact within the 
next month or six weeks. 

With that out of the way, Germany 
is expected to complete her validation 
plans. Until the final terms of the 
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agreement are settled, however, it will 
not be possible to prepare the neces- 
sary forms. All holders of German 
dollar bonds will be required to pre- 
sent their holdings for check-up and 
validation, and once this work is un- 
der way the SEC will be in position 
to lift its 11-year ban on trading in 
the bonds. 

One barrier that loomed large until 
a fortnight ago was the contention in 
some quarters that the agreement 
with Germany was of the nature of a 
treaty requiring ratification by the 
United States Senate, but the State 
Department finally ruled that the 
agreement is within the province of 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 


Some Bonds Disappeared 


The necessity for validation of all 
dollar bonds stems from the neglect 
of various German departments to 
cancel bonds which had been bought 
in the open market in order that they 
might be retired. The bonds were 
stored in Government offices in Ber- 
lin and during the Russian occupa- 


tion they disappeared. What hap 
pened to them is anybody’s guess, but 
it tangled up the plans of the West 
German Government to assume the 
obligations of the Reich. Now, in 
order to receive interest or to be 
eligible for transfer, every bond must 
be traced to make certain it is not one 
of those which vanished and for 
which some holder already had re- 
ceived payment. 

No special action is needed for the 
resumption of trading once the SEC 
removes its proscription. Altogether 
there are some 120 dollar issues, 
some issued by the Reich, others by 
cities, provinces or states, and some 
by banks and various public or semi- 
public institutions and guaranteed by 
city, state or other Governments. 

When trading was halted with our 
declaration of war against Germany, 
approximately 50 issues were listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, 
and 30 were traded on the New York 
Curb Exchange. The others had 
over-the-counter markets. All that 
the exchanges will find it necessary to 
do to resume trading will be to de- 
termine when a sufficient amount of 
each listed issue has been validated to 
assure maintenance of a market. Al- 
together over $700 million par value 
of dollar bonds were floated, but by 
the time the war started, only about 
$300 million were outstanding. How 
much of this amount will be presented 
for validation cannot be estimated. 
Many holders may long ago have dis- 
carded them as worthless and others 
undoubtedly have been lost or mis- 


Principal German Bonds 


Governments 


German External (Dawes) 7s, 1949 
Conversion Office 3s, 1946 (a) 


States or Cities 


Bavaria (State) 614s, 1926-45 (a)........ 
Bavaria (State) 644s, 1945.............. 


Bavarian Palatinate 7s, 1927-45 (a) 
Berlin 6%s 1950 


Frankfort-on-Main 634s, 1953 





German International (Young) 5's, 1965 


eeeeeee 


I: Fs be te ies Sed ol eee wees 


I ie os kino n ds 55 cadena ous 
German Consol. Municipal 6s, 1947 (f)... 
German Consol. Municipal 7s, 1947 (f)... 
ee ee errr eer ere re 
Prussia (State of) 6s, 1952.............. 
Prussia (State of) 654s, 1951........... 


Amount New New 
Outstanding Interest Maturity 

seereke’ $59,633,400 5.50% 1969 
Kcekats 91,305,600 5.00 1980 
automa b21,316,200 3.00 1963 
iene 3,739,000 4.875 c1965 
‘aon ee 6,247,000 4.875 1965 
vlc 3,134,500 5.25 c1965 
«thal was 11,454,000 (e) 

Learns 5,579,000 (e) 

Gmadt ens 4.680,500 4.875 1970 
ivi ects 3,580,000 4.875 1973 
Vaated 8,997,000 4.50 (g) 
< wremidte 11,111,000 525 (g) 
io—eee 10,000,000 4.50 1966 
mh ee h19,675,000 4.00 1973 


h17,806,000 4.00 1973 


a—Unlisted. b—Amount held in United States. c—Not later than 1965. e—Not included in agree- 
ment. {—Traded on American Stock Exchange. g—To be fixed later. h—To be exchanged for bonds 
to be issued by Federal Republic. Note: Except as otherwise noted, issues are listed on New York 
Stock Exchange. Trading in all German issues has been suspended since September 12, 1941. 
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laid. It is estimated, however, that 
200,000 Americans own one or more 
of the issues. 

Broadly speaking the agreement, as 
yet unsigned, provides for no reduc- 
tion in the capital amount of the Ger- 
man obligations, but interest rates on 
most of them were reduced. Since 
maturity dates in many instances al- 
ready had expired, all maturities were 
extended and amortization payments 
set to begin within the next five years. 





Aluminum Company of America 


| apoeon 1941 and 1943, aluminum 
production tripled. In the same 
period, magnesium output increased 
by 11% times, from 16,000 tons in 
1941 to 185,000 tons in 1943. This 
was obviously mushroom growth, and 
both industries thereafter coursed 
swiftly downward. Aluminum hit its 
postwar low in 1946, magnesium 
continuing to slide for a few years 
longer. 

The postwar recovery has _ been 
slow, although steady, compared with 
the rapid growth of the early 1940s. 
New plants have been planned with a 
view to strategic location and eco- 
nomical operation, and industry lead- 
ers believe that future needs will re- 
quire even greater output than is 
currently projected, with peacetime 
uses broadening as military demand 
slackens off. 

Much of this additional consump- 
tion will be realized as the result of 
current experiments with aluminum 
engines and use of both aluminum 
and magnesium in automotive parts. 
The entire transportation industry, 
from aircraft to railroad cars and 
ocean liners, is discovering profitable 
applications of these metals in lessen- 
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Some of the bonds contain so-called 
gold clauses, and on these payments 
will be made as if the values of the 
currencies had been defined in United 
States dollars. As part of the agree- 
ment, the United States agrees to ex- 
tend for five years the start of Ger- 
man repayments on postwar loans 
made in connection with the economic 
aid program. 

Some 40 bonds are excluded from 
the arrangement—among them the 





Berlin issues and a number of’ guar- 
anteed bank and industrial bonds— 
because of Russian occupation of part 
of the territory of the issuing govern- 
ment. Negotiations for resumption of 
service on such issues will not be 
opened until after the reunification of 
Germany. There also are two issues 
of the State of Prussia—shown in the 
tabulation—which are to be replaced 
by direct obligations of the German 
Federal Government. 


Light Metal Use Still Expanding 


Arms program continues to sustain demand but growing 


peacetime use also is important. Aluminum ceiling 


price rise improves margins and encourages expansion 


ing the weight of equipment and 
superstructures. The construction 
industry, materials-handling equip- 
ment, industrial machinery, portable 
tools and business machines—all are 
calling for more light metals. Not 
only is technological development in 
new and improved alloys and finish- 
ing processes pointing the way, but 
use of materials and equipment made 
of lightweight material helps reduce 
both handling and maintenance costs, 
cutting labor and shipping expense. 

Current domestic capacity of some 
1.2 million tons of primary aluminum 
is to be lifted to 1.7 million tons of 
ingot by 1955, a modest and gradual 
rise over 1952 requirements. Produc- 
tion last year totaled about 940,000 
tons, up 12.3 per cent from 837,000 
tons in 1951, a gain restricted by 
water power shortages in the Pacific 
Northwest. A recent ceiling price 
rise of half a cent a pound on alumi- 
num ingot and four per cent on semi- 
fabrications, following an upward re- 
vision of one cent and five per cent, 
respectively, last August has ‘im- 


proved profit margins, and_ the 
prospective end of price controls will 
encourage progress on expansion 
work. The aluminum ingot ceiling 
is now 20% cents a pound vs. 24% 
cents for its rival magnesium. 
Building programs of the three 
leading domestic producers (Alumi- 
num Company of America, Kaiser 
and Reynolds Metals) are being sup- 
plemented by the work of four other 
companies—expansion which the De- 
fense Production Administration has 
authorized. New annual.capacity will 
include 110,000 tons by Olin Indus- 
tries, 72,000 tons by Anaconda Cop- 
per, 54,000 by Harvey Machine Com- 
pany of California, and 50,000 by 
the Wheland Company of Chatta- 
nooga. The three leaders meanwhile 
will continue growing. Aluminum 
Company is constructing a $400 mil- 
lion smelting plant in Alaska with an 
initial annual capacity of 200,000 tons 
which could be doubled later (com- 
pany’s present capacity is 568,750 
tons). Kaiser will raise current 
Please turn to page 23 


The “Big Four’? Aluminum Producers 


7—— Revenues —— 


-———Earned per Share——— 


Divi- 


(Millions) -—Annual— -Nine Mos.— dends Recent , 
Company 1951 1952 1950 1951 1951 1952 1952 Price Yield 
Aluminium Ltd.... a$206.1 a$233.6 $4.38 $3.51 $3.64 $1.94 $2.00 54 37% 
Aluminum Com- : ane 
pany of America a404.7 a413.7 9.07 7.53 5.91 5.77 3.00 94 3.2 
Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical..... c123.2 ¢141.9 5.06 c3.25 b1.75 b0.61 $1.30 29 4.5 
Reynolds Metals .. al64.4 a171.0 8.84 10.59 7.55 550 9180. .55..18 





a—Nine months. 
s—Plus stock. 


b—Six months ended November 30. 


c—Years ended May 31 of following year. 
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Tire Companies Benefit 


From Diversification 


Addition of many non-rubber activities in recent years has 


tended to increase stability of results. End of dependence 


on natural rubber also has helped to reduce earnings swings 


ith the rubber industry again 

free of controls, automotive tire 
sales on the uptrend, and indications 
that the demand for non-tire prod- 
ucts will continue at a high level, 
tire manufacturers appear to have 
entered on an active and prosperous 
year. 
competition will continue keen and 
margins none too generous. 


Ups and Downs 


Earnings in 1952 did not reach the 
record set in 1951. Tire sales for a 
time were down, price cuts lowered 
profit margins and the Government 
did not end its buying-and-selling 
monopoly of natural rubber until 
June 30. It had maintained the price 
above 50 cents a pound until April, 
when it lowered it to 48% cents. 
When the Government finally stepped 
out of the picture, natural rubber 
slumped to around its current level 
of 28 cents for sheets and 35 cents 
for crepe. ‘With tire users hopeful 
of a price break sales lagged, particu- 
larly of truck tires, and even offers 
of “two for the price of one” failed to 
stimulate business. When car-own- 
ers’ tires and spares began to wear 
thin, however, the market recovered 
of its own volition, and the closing 
months saw a steady rise in volume. 

When the year wound up, passen- 
ger car tire sales had surpassed 1951, 
totaling 71 million units vs. 65.4 mil- 
lion in 1951, while production of 73 


This despite the prospect that . 


all-time record. Its 1952 usage of 
1,258,336 tons was but 221 tons short 
of the 1950 peak. 

Natural rubber is playing a minor 
role in the expansion of rubber con- 
sumption. Much of the impetus 
comes from laboratory research into 
new uses for synthetic rubber, some 
types of which have been found 
to be superior to natural rubber— 
particularly in resistance to oil, cor- 
rosion and abrasives. Natural rubber 
still has an advantage in tire produc- 
tion but this is gradually lessening. 
High priced natural rubber latex also 
monopolized the foam sponge rubber 
field until last year when synthetic 
latex captured 40 per cent of foam 
sponge sales. 

How synthetic is crowding natural 
rubber is indicated by the fact that 
1952 consumption of natural rubber, 
453,102 tons, represented by 36 
per cent of all new rubber consumed, 
while as recently as 1950 natural rub- 
ber provided 57 per cent, or 720,268 
tons of that year’s total. Over the 
two-year period synthetic consump- 
tion zoomed from 538,289 tons to 
805,234 tons. Not only does its 
lower price commend it to the indus- 
try but also the disclosure that 41.6 
per cent of all the natural rubber im- 
ported in 1951 was of inferior quality. 
The quality of synthetic rubber, a 
chemical product, naturally is subject 
to close control. 


While increased use of synthetic 
rubber helps to hold down production 
costs, the fact that its price is not 
subject to constant fluctuation aids in 
stabilizing earnings results. The 
many uses to which it can be put also 
have served to encourage tire manu- 
facturers to broaden their lines of 
non-tire rubber products. Most of 
them manufacture belting, floor til- 
ing, footwear, adhesives and hospital 
and medical supplies. Goodyear is 
engaged also in the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber (chemi-gum), and 
all four are active in the related plas- 
tics field, producing plastic fabrics for 
shower curtains, raincoats, draperies, 
table covers and similar purposes. 

Diversification has still further 
strengthened the position of the prin- 
cipal tire units. Many non-rubber 
items serve to equalize over-all sales 
volume during seasonal recessions in 
demand for tire and other rubber 
products. All, incidentally, are en- 
gaged in a substantial amount of 
small-profit defense business, ranging 
from supplying their normal products 
to the military to the manufacture of 
naval anti-aircraft guns. The latter 
contribution to the national defense 
is being made by Firestone, which 
also is turning out engine mountings, 
tank guns, rifles, rocket parts—and 
bicycles. Firestone, with 700 retail 
outlets, and Goodrich with 500 
stores, sell not only their own prod- 
ucts but countless items made by 
others, this, in a way, being a further 
extension of their diversification 
policies. 

Shares of the four leading tire 
makers—Firestone, which carries the 
best rating of the four, and Goodyear, 
Goodrich and United States Rubber 
—qualify as businessmen’s holdings, 
in line with the semi-speculative 
nature of the industry. Shares of the 
other four are less attractive. 


in wa th oh ob ase &. ot OO Of at a CO tt eel 


a a ae ee ee ———— ae le 


million topped the 1951 output of 
67.9 million. Truck tire shipments 
fell about two million below the 1951 
total of 17.8 million. 

Despite the fact that production 
and shipments of tires fell well be- 
low the all-time record of 1950 when 
83.7 million passenger casings plus 
truck and export sales brought the 
total to just under 100 million, the 
rubber consuming industry came 
within a hair’s breadth of setting an 
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The Leading Tire and Rubber Manufacturers 


c— Sales ——. -—Earned— 
Years (Millions) Per Share 
Ended 1951 1952 1951 1952 


Dayton Rubber Oct. 31 $546 $54.0 $4.60 $2.47 
Firestone T. & R. ........ Oct. 31 975.7 965.4 12.27 10.89 
General T. @ BR. .......%; Nov. 30 170.8 a132.7 5.58 a3.48 
Goodrich (B. F.) Co. ....Dec. 31 637.7 427.8 8.15 a5.36 
Goodyear T. & R......... Dec. 31 1,101.1 a853.9 8.18 a6.13 
Lee Rubber & Tire . 31 50.4 45.3 8.62 6.66 
Seiberling Rubber Kt 43.7 35.0 3.30 ¢2.12 
U. S. Rubber .31 838.0 a648.7 4.97 a2.83 


*Calendar year. a—Nine months. b—Plus stock, c—Ten months. 


--*Dividends—, Recent 
Since 1952 Price 


1938 $2.00 23 
1924 3.50 71 
1937 2.00 33 
1939 2.65 78 
1937 b3.00 54 
1934 b3.50 59 
1951 1.00 11 
1943 2.00 30 
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Comeback for Pennsylvania R. R. 


Road's earning power has shown a significant decline 


But recent results show material 


improvement, and still further gains are in prospect 


Oy fairly recent years, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad common stock 
was regarded as one of the highest 
grade investment issues in its own 
or any other field. Not only was the 
Pennsy the largest railroad by a sub- 
stantial margin from the important 
standpoints of gross revenues, freight 
traffic and passenger traffic, but it 
had operated profitably and paid 
dividends uninterruptedly ever since 
its formation around the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Even during 
the ’thirties, it earned at least $1 a 
share in every year except 1932 and 
1938 while its competitors were clog- 
ging the bankruptcy courts. 

This is now ancient history. The 
Pennsylvania still retains its distinc- 
tions of size and dividend continuity, 
but since 1946 it can no longer claim 
to be immune to deficits. An even 
better index of the extent to which 
the road has lost its formerly large 
earning power is afforded by the 
huge increases in gross revenues re- 
quired to enable it to earn as much 
in 1948 and 1951 as in 1936 and 
1939. While sharply reduced profit 
margins are characteristic of all rail- 
roads, Pennsylvania has slipped fur- 
ther than average. 

There are a number of reasons for 
this. One is the large volume of un- 
profitable passenger business ; freight 
provided only 75 per cent of Pennsyl- 
vania’s 1951 gross against an average 
of 83 per cent for all Class I roads. 
Much of the passenger traffic repre- 
sents commutation business, which is 
chronically unprofitable for all roads 
engaging in it. In 1951, net railway 
operating income of $59.5 million 
was the resultant of a profit of $131 
million on freight and a loss of $71.7 
million on passenger and allied serv- 
ices, 

The nature of the road’s operations 
is such that wages consume a larger 
than average share of gross; in 1951 
employment costs, including payroll 
taxes, accounted for 58.6 per cent of 
revenues for the Pennsylvania against 
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a Class I average of 53.7 per cent. 
This is a heavy burden, for wage 
rates have risen even more since pre- 
war days than have material costs; 
they have gone up almost twice as 
much as have freight rates, and 
nearly three times as much as passen- 
ger fares. 

Due to the vast scope of this car- 
rier’s activities, it has not proceeded 
as fast with its dieselization program 
as have smaller carriers. In 1951, 
diesel power furnished only about 44 
per cent of the total in both freight 
and passenger operations, and 67 per 
cent in yard service. All three fig- 
ures are well below average, but 
exact comparison is complicated by 
the fact that the Pennsylvania uses 
electric locomotives _ extensively, 


especially in passenger service, and’ 


sees no need to abandon them in 
favor of diesels. Diesel and electric 
power combined accounted for 59.3 
per cent of freight ton-miles, 83 per 
cent of passenger car-miles and 71.8 
per cent of yard switching hours in 
1951. 

Considerable progress toward re- 
placement of steam by diesel power 





Pennsylvania Railroad 
Operating Earned 


Revenues Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. $682.7 $8.51 $3.873%4110 —72% 
1932.. 331.4 0.71 0.50 23K%— 6% 
1936.. 441.4 261 2.00 45 —28% 
1937.. 4559 171 1.2 50%4—20 

1938.. 360.4 0.47 050 24%—14% 
1939.. 430.9 2.04 1.00 2754—15 

1940.. 477.6 3.10 1.50 257%—15 

1941.. 6140 398 200 25%4—17% 
1942.. 8385 7.71 2.50 254%—18% 
1943.. 9798 649 2.50  32%—23% 
1944.. 1,010.0 492 2.50  33%4—25% 
1945.. 936.5 3.72 2.50  46%—33% 
1946.. 822.0 DO.65 1.50  471%4—25 

1947.. 903.3 -0.55 0.50 26%—15% 
1948.. 1,000.0 2.61 1.00 22%—16% 
1949.. 848.2 0.95 0.75 174—13% 
1950.. 930.1 2.92 1.00 22%—14% 
1951.. 1,044.4 2.03 1.00 26%—16% 
1952.. 1,028.8 2.81 100 24 —17% 





*Has paid dividends in every year since 1847. 


D—Deficit. 


was made last year, and it is antici- 
pated that by mid-1953 diesel and 
electric locomotives combined will 
power 82 per cent of freight service, 
96 per cent of passenger service and 


92 per cent of yard service. This 
will permit very substantial savings 
over cost levels prevailing as recently 
as 1947, when diesels and electrics 
combined accounted for only 15.4 per 
cent, 44.9 per cent and 7.2 per cent 
of the respective totals. 

The increase in efficiency permitted 
by the change in motive power un- 
doubtedly had a good deal to do with 
the improvement in earning power 
last year, when net income showed a 
38 per cent jump despite a small de- 
cline in gross. Higher freight rates 
and tax savings due to fast amortiza- 
tion of defense facilities also helped, 
and maintenance charges were 
slightly lower than in 1951. But they 
were still unusually heavy, as they 
have been ever since 1949, and there 
appears to be ample scope for further 
reduction in maintenance outlays and 
corresponding gains in earning 
power. 

System debt other than equipment 
obligations has been substantially re- 
duced since prewar days, and even 
though equipments have increased, 
the low interest charges on this type 
of obligation (together with some re- 
funding of system debt at lower inter- 
est rates) have resulted in consider- 
ably smaller interest charges. Since 
1949, the heavy lease rentals paid 
have also been reduced by a series 
of agreements which simultaneously 
reduced interest and dividends paid 
to Pennsylvania on securities of 
lessors, the net result being a tax 
saving. 

The stock has undoubtedly lost 
much of the lustre it once possessed, 
and any return to a price even ap- 
proaching the 1929 peak is a matter 
of the very distant future. But the 
present quotation of 22 seems unduly 
pessimistic in relation to the 1946 
high of 47% considering the price 
relationships prevailing for other rail- 
road shares and the strong proba- 
bility that Pennsylvania will continue 
the improving earnings trend noted 
in 1952. While the stock is not suit- 
able for conservative funds, it pos- 
sesses the attraction characteristic of 
a laggard issue which deserves a 
more optimistic appraisal. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


of Listed Stocks. 





American Smelting B 
At 42 (vs. last year’s high of 53) 
stock largely discounts earnings 
shrinkage, and retention is war- 
ranted. (Pays $3 a year.) The com- 
pany, which is the world’s largest 
smelter and refiner of non-ferrous 
metals and also a major factor in 
lead and zine production, has an- 
nounced plans to acquire Federal 
Mining & Smelting through exchange 
of 224 shares of American for each 
share of Federal. The proposal will 
be voted upon by the stockholders 
of both companies in April. Earnings 
for 1952 are estimated at about $5 
per share, compared with $6.93 in 
1951, the shrinkage reflecting last 
year’s decline in lead and zinc prices. 
The development of new foreign and 
domestic properties provides growth 
possibilities over the longer term. 


Bendix Aviation C+ 

Stock is speculative, but does not 
lack longer term possibilities; recent 
price, 64. (Paid $3.75 in 1952.) A 
flood of orders for both civilian and 
military goods in the fiscal year ended 
September 30 accounted for a 49 per 
cent gain in sales to $508.7 million 
from $340.5 million in the 1951 fiscal 
period and an increase in earnings to 
$7.22 a share from $5.58. But be- 
cause of the narrow spread on Gov- 
ernment work, which accounted for 
around 80 per cent of output, and a 
lag in adjusting prices to meet in- 
creased costs, the profit margin was 
pared to 3 per cent from 3.5 per cent. 
At the beginning of its current fiscal 
year the backlog stood at $721 mil- 
lion vs. $698 million a year earlier. 


Cone Mills C+ 

Operations are diversified, but 
earnings are erratic; recent price, 27. 
(Pays 40c quarterly.) Sales in 1952 
rose to $174 million from $154 mil- 
lion a year earlier, but earnings did 





not increase proportionately from the 
$3.26 of 1951. The sales gain was 
due largely to results of two pro- 
ducing units not included in the 1951 
figures. Management feels the out- 
look for 1953 is good concerning sales 
and inventories, but may be a little 
difficult from the standpoint of prices 
and profits. Defense business is a 
minor item with only five per cent 
of sales destined for the Government. 
Although 25 per cent of the common 
stock is publicly held, the other 75 
per cent is divided among the Cone 
family, the management and a hos- 
pital trust. The treasurer has indi- 
cated that the company “will do its 
best” to maintain the current divi- 
dend rate of 40 cents quarterly. 


Hooker Electrochemical B 

Although the stock (now 60) is 
subject to cyclical variations, the 
company’s position is wmproving and 
the long term outlook is favorable. 
(Pays 50c quarterly.) Company 
plans to spend $17 million for plant 
expansion this year and $5 million 
in 1954. The largest outlay will be 
for a new $10 million plant now be- 
ing built at Montague, Mich., which 
when completed will turn out caustic 
soda, used in the manufacture of soap 
and rayon, and chlorine, an important 
raw material employed in the pro- 
duction of a diversified line of chem- 
icals. It is also expanding its Ta- 
coma, Wash., facility at a cost of 
over $5 million, to be completed in 
the fall. Hooker will spend $2 mil- 
lion in 1953 and $4 million next year 
largely for new plant to produce di- 
versified chemical specialties at the 
Niagara Falls factory. (Also FW, 
June 4.) 


Inland Steel A 

At 45, shares of this rolled and fin- 
ished steel producer return 6.7% on 
1952 payments of $3. Reflecting the 
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steel strike and increased costs, sales 1. 

and earnings in 1952 were off 12 and @ 

31 per cent respectively from 1951 9 ? 

figures : $458.0 million and $4.85 per A 

share vs. $518.9 million and $7.02 § ¢ 

per share. Demand in 1953, how- § ° 





ever, is strong and full operations 
are expected for the months ahead. 
Inland’s open hearth furnace capacity 
has been increased to 4.5 million tons 
per year by bringing into production 
four furnaces at the Indiana Harbor 
plant. 













International Shoe A 

Selling around 40 to return 6.3% 
on dividends totaling $2.40 last year, 
stock 1s a good grade income issue. 
Company plans to buy Florsheim 
Shoe Company at a total cost of about 
$21 million. Payment will be $30 a 
share for Florsheim class “A” stock 
and $15 for the class “B.’’ However, 
the purchase hinges on International 
acquiring 85 per cent of the 417,407 
shares (excluding treasury - held 
stock) of the “A” and 98 per cent 
of the 559,400 shares of “B.” Flor- 
sheim produces annually 2.5 million 
pairs of quality shoes for men and 
women, distributing them through 
5,000 independent retail stores and 86 
outlets operated by subsidiaries. In- 
ternational turns out more than 50 


million pairs of footwear a year. 
(Also FW, July 16.) 





















National Cylinder Gas B 

Merger will broaden company’s 
basic position and its stock (now 18) 
qualifies as a businessman’s invest- 
ment. (Paid $1 in 1952.) Stockhold- 
ers of this company and Girdler Cor- 
poration will meet in April or May 
to vote on a merger proposal. Under 
the plan, Girdler stockholders would 
receive 3-1/3 shares of National for 
each share of Girdler, of which there 
are 240,000 shares outstanding. Na- 
tional manufactures oxygen, acety- 
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lene, and other industrial gases as 
well as welding and cutting equip- 
ment. Girdler is an important manu- 
facturer of processing equipment em- 
ployed in the textile, food, chemical 
and other fields and also designs and 
builds petroleum, gas and chemical 
plants. (Also FW, May 21.) 


Northern States Power (Minn.) B 

This stock has no more than mod- 
erate appeal at its present price of 
13, but it is a steady income producer 
and the company has growth pros- 
pects. (Pays 70 cents a _ year.) 
Around $42.8 million of planned new 
electric facilities will have the benefit 
of a five-year tax amortization of 
37% which will save the system, at 
today’s tax rates, about $7.5 million 
from 1952 through 1959. Construc- 
tion expenditures last year totaled 
$34.5 million, bringing the postwar 
expansion cost to $193 million. The 
company expects to be in the capital 
market for at least $20 million during 
1953. Earnings for 1952 are esti- 
mated at about $1 per share, com- 
pared with 85 cents reported the 
previous year on a smaller capitaliza- 
tion. 


Pennsylvania Power & Light B 

At current levels around 35, stock 
yields only about 4% per cent and 
appears rather fully priced. (Paid 
$1.60 in 1952.) Company has offered 
to acquire all the preferred and com- 
mon stock of Scranton Electric by 
issuing in exchange about 640,000 
common and 50,000 preferred shares. 
Acceptance by 80 per cent of Scran- 
ton’s stockholders will make the plan 
effective. Pennsylvania P. & L.’s 
earnings in 1952 were $2.45 per share 
as against $2.30 in 1951 and Scran- 
ton Electric’s were $1.13 per share 
vs. $1.12 the year before. 


Pennsylvania Salt A+ 

At 50 shares of this heavy chemical 
issue are not on the bargain counter, 
returning 3.4% on 1952 payments of 
$1.70. Sales in 1952 were about $57.5 
million as against $47.6 million in 
1951 (or if Sharples Chemicals, ac- 
quired in 1952 is included, $60.4 mil- 
lion). Reflecting the somewhat de- 
pressed general economic conditions in 
the chemical industry, and the heavy 
charges for accelerated amortization, 
earnings last year fell to $2.85 per 
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share from $3.30 in 1951. Accelerated 
amortization does reduce taxes, how- 
ever, and increases the company’s 
cash position, enabling it to finance 
more expansion than usual from in- 
ternal sources. 


Reo Motors Cc 

Diversification program should les- 
sen dependence on commercial truck 
production and stock (now 22), al- 
though speculative, is realistically 
priced. (Paid $2 last year and 10% 
stock in January.) Besides produc- 
tion of commercial trucks, its main 
line, company is now the world’s 
largest manufacturer of power lawn 
mowers for home use. In addition to 


a recently formed truck-leasing divi-. 


sion, company has just announced 
three new activities in line with its 
product diversification program: the 
manufacture of velocipedes, sidewalk 
bikes, children’s automobiles, baby 
strollers and lawn gym sets; an in- 
board marine engine kit for small 
boats, including everything for per- 
manent installation in small craft ; and 
a new division for the manufacture of 
industrial and marine engines. Earn- 
ings last year approximated $6 per 
share and EPT end in June would 
aid net substantially. 


Southern Company B 

At 16, the yield on this stock (pays 
20c quarterly) is not particularly at- 
tractive and the company plans a 
large share issue some time this year. 
Consolidated net income of this in- 
tegrated holding company increased 
more than $3.3 million in 1952 over 
1951, amounting to $1.18 per com- 
mon share against $1.03. The im- 
provement is expected to carry 
through this year, although dilution 
resulting from new stock financing 
may shave the net per share. Subsidi- 
aries will spend about $100 million 
during 1953 to raise generating ca- 
pacity of the system to about 2.8 mil- 
lion kilowatts. These operating com- 
panies, in Florida, Georgia, Alabama 
and Mississippi, service a highly di- 
versified agricultural and industrial 
area which has been experiencing 
rapid growth in recent years. 


Standard Oil (Cal.) A 

Stock (now 57) represents one of 
the better situated units in the in- 
dustry. (Pays $3 annually.) Sub- 


stantial reduction in earnings have 
been suffered in recent months be- 
cause of the high cost of bringing in 
crude oil from Saudi Arabia -and 
Sumatra, but the application of tax 
credits brought 1952 earnings to 
about the $6.05 a share reported for 
1951. Eventually much of this loss 
will be offset by the higher profits and 
dividends of Caltex and other foreign 
subsidiaries which supply this for- 
eign oil. With completion of Trans- 
Mountain Oil’s pipe line from Alberta 
to the West Coast, the company sees 
a probable end during 1953 to bring- 
ing in of expensive oil to California. 
Standard will spend more than $225 
million in 1953 on further expansion 
of facilities and exploration; most of 
this will be taken from earnings with 
no new financing expected. 


20th Century-Fox C+ 

Price rise to above 16 appears to 
have discounted new developments. 
(Pays $1 annually). Fox henceforth 
will make only three-dimensional 
films, using the Cinemascope process 
to which it has world rights. Like 
Cinerama, a curved screen is used, 
but there is only one projector instead 
of three. Fox has also announced that 
it will allow Loew’s to use the system 
so as to “make uniform the presenta- 
tion of pictures in theatres through- 
out the world.” While it takes over 
$100,000 to equip a theatre for Cine- 
rama, a house the size of Radio City 
Music Hall could be converted to 
Cinemascope for an estimated $25,000. 


U. S. Steel A 

Barring setbacks, company should 
operate at a high level for some time 
ahead and its stock (now 42) constt- 
tutes a good quality holding in the 
cyclical steel group. (Paid $3 m 
1952.) U. S. Steel’s fourth quarter 
was the best in its history from 
the standpoint of shipments, but in- 
creased wages, high material costs 
and higher depreciation charges held 
profits to $1.60 a share vs. $1.64 
a year earlier. Earnings in 1952 
dropped to $4.56 a share from $6.10 
in 1951. Company has a backlog equal 
to about 19 weeks production at the 
present rate of shipments. The de- 
velopment of its iron ore property in 
Venezuela is proceeding on schedule 
and ore is expected to be shipped 
by early 1954. (Also FW, Sept. 8.) 
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Colleges Increasing 


Common Stock Investments 


Inflationary trends have forced institutions to 


turn increasingly toward common stocks, which 


yield nearly twice as much as top-quality bonds 


ike many other types of business, 

the universities of America are 
being pinched by the rising costs of 
operations and are being forced to 
depart from their traditional con- 
servative investment programs. Al- 
though little attention is given their 
investment policies by those who fol- 
low general market trends, 15 of the 
leading institutions alone hold secur- 
ity portfolios valued well in excess of 
$1 billion. Among them is Harvard 
with a common stock portfolio of 
$152 million out of a total of $308 
million and a rating as the oldest 
corporation in the Western Hemis- 
phere, its financial records dating 
back to the 17th Century. 

The trend toward common stocks 
has developed in the last few years. 
A comparison of fiscal 1951 and fiscal 
1952 records (all end their fiscal 
period on June 30) showed that com- 
mon stock holdings in the twelve- 
month period had jumped from 29 
per cent to almost 45 per of their in- 
vestment total. This obviously re- 
flects increasing confidence in the 
merit of sound common stocks for in- 
vestment yield, as well as a need for 
more income to meet inflationary 
costs. 

An original plan set up by Yale 
University many years ago (although 
no longer in use) called for money to 
be invested in set ratios of common 
stocks, preferreds and bonds. The 
ratios were to vary with the market’s 
price level. Thus, starting with a ratio 
of 70 per cent in high grade bonds 
and preferreds, and 30 per cent com- 
mon stocks, the plan specified that 
when the market value of the com- 
mon shares increased so that they 
represented 40 per cent, some would 
be sold to reduce the ratio. Under the 
plan currently being followed, almost 
half of Yale’s endowment money is 
in common stocks, and instead of re- 
ducing the total proportion it is fairly 
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certain that fiscal 1953 will see an 
even larger percentage. 

The financial experts who guide 
the destinies of most of these organ- 
izations come directly from the busi- 
ness field. Yale’s 1952 program, for 
instance, was directed by the follow- 
ing group: Charles Dickey of J. P. 
Morgan & Company; Prescott Bush, 
a former partner of Brown Bros. 





Cushing Photo by Brant 


Harriman & Company and now a 
U. S. Senator from Connecticut; 
Robert Stevens, former chairman of 
J. P. Stevens, the large textile firm, 
and the new Secretary of the Army. 
Harvard’s investment portfolio is 
guided by Paul C. Cabot, who among 
other duties, is president of the State 
Street Investment Corporation, one 
of the country’s largest open-end in- 
vestment trusts. Although the uni- 
versities have graduates in all seg- 
ments of the financial field, the 
growth of their investment portfolios 
has been primarily through sound 
management, rather than through any 
“inside information.” 

Diversification has always been the 
keynote, with one portfolio alone 
representing 29 different industries 
and 212 varied companies. By way of 
contrast, in 1831 Harvard had a port- 
folio of half a million dollars, with 


only $15,000 or 3 per cent in com- 
mon issues. Later, in 1860, common 
holdings had increased to 12 per cent, 
but almost all were in textiles such 
as Pacific Mills and Amoskeag Mills, 
with Pacific Mills still in the portfolio. 

As can be expected, quality is- 
sues hold the lead. In a majority of 
the portfolios examined, Standard Oil 
of New Jersey was the top holding, 
Harvard carrying 96,213 shares with 
a current market value of over $7.4 
million. Other industrial issues find- 
ing particular favor were du Pont, 
General Electric, Union Carbide & 
Carbon, Montgomery Ward and So- 
cony-Vacuum. “In the public utility 
lists, Middle South Utilities, Niagara 
Mohawk and American Telephone 
led the way, although Yale showed a 
unique partiality toward Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line. 

Naturally, many colleges receive 
business enterprises as a whole, or 
stock in such companies, as bequests 
upon the death of alumni. While these 
holdings tend to be speculative, they 
also may represent varied profitable 
organizations. Yale holds a substan- 
tial interest in Joseph Horne Com- 
pany, a Pittsburgh department store, 
and New York University receives a 
sizable income from its holdings in 
the Mueller Macaroni Company. 

As is the case with most open and 
closed-end investment trusts, oil 
stocks constitute the major portion 
of almost all portfolios, with public 
utilities in second place. In addition, 
Texas University controls land hold- 
ings with oil possibilities running into 
the millions. Some of the others have 
risked small amounts on oil leases 
and royalty situations, with nothing 
yet startling in the way of success. 
Many colleges are discarding low 
paying real estate propositions and 
mortgage holdings for better yielding 
common stocks. 

Even in the face of a rising market, 
1952 year-end figures showed that 
common stocks were yielding 5.37 
pér cent against only 2.90 per cent 
for the top quality bonds, a spread 
too wide to be ignored by income- 
hungry institutions. Along with trust 
funds, insurance companies and 
banks, the colleges are expected to 
continue to increase common stock 
holdings having decided that sound 
quality common stocks have made 
the grade for long-term investment. 
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ae a producer of bushings 
and precision parts at the time 
of its founding back in 1919, Ex- 
Cell-O Corporation has literally 
“grown up” into a_ well-diversified 
manufacturer of specialty machinery, 
aircraft and industrial components, 
and dairy equipment. 

At present, the company’s activi- 
ties are carried on by several distinct 
divisions. Machinery and tools used 
for making precision parts and for 
general machine shop work are pro- 
duced by the machine tools division, 
which turns out such complex appar- 
atus as boring machines, hydraulic 
power units, precision thread grind- 
ers, lapping machines, and _ tool 
grinders, An important function of 
this type of equipment is the machin- 
ing of metal parts to highly accurate 
dimensions. 


Precision—A Specialty 


Ex-Cell-O, in fact, was so success- 
ful at turning out precision machin- 
ery that producers of autos, railroad 
equipment, and household appliances 
began looking to it as a source of sup- 
ply for essential components. When 
World War II came, millions of air- 
craft parts were produced to custom- 
ers’ specifications. Today, accord- 
ing to the company, it is “one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of pre- 
cision aircraft parts’ for both re- 
ciprocating and jet-powered §air- 
planes. Thus, through its Precision 
Products division, the company holds 
an important position as a supplier 
of essential parts for both military 
and civilian goods. 

The machine tool business is sub- 
ject to cyclical swings and, while 
Ex-Cell-O enjoys rather wide cus- 
tomer diversification for its precision 
machinery, it would undoubtedly be 
adversely affected by reduced demand 
during periods of declining indus- 
trial output. Furthermore, it is ap- 
parent that while the company’s 
large-scale production of aircraft 
parts and assemblies is now a favor- 
able factor, a slackening in the na- 
tion’s military production would have 
repercussions on its defense business. 

For these reasons, the develop- 
ment of a substantial business in fiber 
milk container packaging machinery 
by Ex-Cell-O is of considerable in- 
terest. The Pure-Pak machines 
which form, sterilize, fill and seal 
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Investing In 
Growth Stocks 


Ill. Ex-Cello-O Corporation: 
Sales in fiscal 1952 were close 
to $87 million vs. $6.6 mil- 
lion in 1939. Revenue from 
milk packaging machines 


shows marked upward trend 


paper milk containers were intro- 
duced in 1936. Despite the fact that 
only about 100 units were in use in 
1941 (production was halted during 
the war years), over 1,700 machines 
are now leased to dairies through- 
out the country. In view of its dis- 
posable feature and elimination of 
much of the labor expense required 
in handling milk bottles, the paper 
“bottle” appears to have excellent 
potentialities for further growth. 
While the gabled or slanted top 
of the Pure-Pak container makes it 
somewhat more difficult to handle 
than the flat-top container turned out 
by American Can (the company’s 
major competitor), Ex-Cello-O has 
developed machines which package 
dairy products in a flat-top contain- 
er; field tests on these machines have 
been under way for some time. Other 





Ex-Cell-O Corp. 


*Net *Earned 


Sales Per fDivi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends {Price Range 
1937.. $5.4 $1.13 $0.73 18%— 4% 
1938.. 43 0.74 0.40 16%— 5% 
1939.. 6.6 147 0.67 16%—9% 
1940.. 160 3.33 1.53 23%—13% 
1941.. a24.7 a4.15 1.73 20%—14% 
1942.. 482 5.00 1.73 18%—13% 
1943.. 649 389 1.73 19%—13% 
1944.. 561 3.57 1.73 315%—14% 
1945.. 565 3.52 1.30 415%%—28% 
1946.. 19.3 2.02 173 42%—23% 
1947.. 23.1 3.49 1.73 335—21% 
1948.. 242 4.18 1.73 323%4—23 
1949.. 31.5 551 1.73 41%—24 
1950.. 35.5 556 243 59 —33 
1951.. 60.2 697 200 53 —37 
1952.. 87.2 5.40 s2.00 b55%4—44 





*Years ended December 31 in 1937-1940; 
thereafter, years ended November 30. {Calendar 
years, a—il months ended November 30. b— 
1952-53 range through February 4. c—Nine 
months ended August 31 vs. $4.43 in similar 
prior period. s—Plus 10% stock. 





than milk container machinery, Ex- 
Cell-O produces ice-cream packag- 
ing equipment and an all-electric pas- 
teurizer, both of which are logical 
extensions of the company’s activi- 
ties in the dairy field. 

Gross revenues from machines 
leased to dairies amounted to $10.3 
million in the 1951 fiscal year, or 
about 17 per cent of total gross in- 
come. The contribution to net in- 
come usually is considerably greater, 
even after deduction of installation 
and servicing costs. This business 
has several noteworthy advantages, 
apart from its growth features. In- 
come is in the form of yearly ren- 
tals and thus is more stable than or- 
dinary sales; also, the annual cash 
throwback to the company from de- 
preciation is substantial, amounting 
to $3.7 million or. about $5.20 per 
share in fiscal 1951. 

Reflecting its strong position in 
specialty machinery, as well as in- 
come from leased machines, Ex- 
Cell-O has shown marked ability to 
bring a larger percentage of sales 
down to net income than the average 
machinery manufacturer. It natu- 
rally follows that the shares com- 
mand a higher investment rating 
than the typical member of their 
group. 

Earnings and Dividends 


In each quarter of the latest fiscal 
year (which ended November 30, 
1952) sales of Ex-Cell-O ran ahead 
of the similar year-earlier period and 
the earnings trend was also favor- 
able. Sales for the 1951-52 fiscal 
year set a new record of $87.2 mil- 
lion (actual figure) while earnings 
are estimated in the neighborhood 
of $7.25 per share. At the current 
price of 53, the shares are selling at 
a relatively low multiple (7.3 times) 
of present earning power. 

A conservative dividend policy has 
been pursued by the management in 
recent years, with the pay-out during 
the 1l-year 1941-1951 period aver- 
aging only 44 per cent. However, 
while the indicated yield from the $2 
annual dividend is less than four per 
cent, more liberal dividend treatment 
seems largely a question of time. Last 
year, 10 per cent in stock supple- 
mented the regular cash dividend. 





Note: This is the third of a series of 
ten discussions of growth situations. 
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Burning the The Special Commit- 


House That mittee appointed last 

' August by President 
Jack Built Keith Funston of the 
New York Stock Exchange to study 
the Exchange’s operations and re- 
sponsibilities has made an important 
contribution to current thought on the 
policies and mechanics of Federal tax- 
ation. It notes a change in basic tax 
philosophy that has taken place dur- 
ing the past two decades, and makes 
the point that two taxes in particular 
are biting deeply into the savings of 
investors. Double taxation, first on 
income of a corporation and second 
on income of an individual, slows 
down the building of capital. And 
the capital gains tax, not an income 
tax at all though sometimes regarded 
as such, carries the process a full 
step further by taking a slice out of 
capital growth. 

“Capital,” the report points out, 
“has come to be regarded as a source 
of immediate tax revenue rather than 
as an asset to be built up for the pro- 
duction of future income.” 

No better example in support of 
that statement is needed than the tax 
on capital gains, about which the re- 
port says: “From the viewpoint of 
share owners and the securities mar- 
ke.s, the capital gains tax may be 
singled out as the most damaging of 


all Federal taxes.” It is wrong in 


principle. 

And Still The semi-annual re- 
They Don't port of the Atomic 
Te Energy Commission 


covering the second 
half of 1952 contains two conclusions 


of significance with a bearing on the 
peacetime application of atomic en- 
ergy. One has to do with supply: 
Satisfactory progress is being made in 
the production of uranium ore, not 
only in remote areas half-way ’round 
the world, but here at home. The 
other concerns production: During 
the period under review the devel- 
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opment of “reactors for the output of 
power made longer forward strides 
than in any other half year of the 


decade.” Acceleration of progress 
was virtually assured on the day the 
Commission announced it would ad- 
mit industry teams into the field to 
explore the practical possibilities of 
atomic energy development. 

Transcending these developments 
is another : Again Government and in- 
dustry have found it possible to work 
together in harmony in a project re- 
quiring the utmost in security precau- 
tions. This ability to gain teamwork 
mystifies the proponents of state so- 
cialism; they unfailingly expect Gov- 
ernment and industry, like certain 
species of tropical fish, to fight to the 
kill whenever they get together. In- 
stead they cooperate. This phenom- 
enon the indoctrinated Communist 
fails to understand; it wasn’t written 
that way in the Marxist script. 
Investor Role Inquiry by FINan- 
tn the cIAL WorRLD reveals 

— the interesting fact 
Atomic Field that the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau of New York, a sensi- 
tive barometer of malpractices in the 
field of securities marketing, has re- 
ceived few if any complaints of fly- 
by-night salesmen trying to sell stocks 
in fictitious uranium developments. 
This fact is attributed to the effective- 
ness of enforcement agency work and 
to the salutary effect of publicity in 
which Government, the states, the se- 
curities industry and the press, all 
have played a part. 

Just where the investor should turn 
to participate in atomic energy devel- 
opment is a question engaging the at- 
tention of some. At this time, the 
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more legible road signs point in the 
direction of five industry teams that 
are now pioneering, in cooperation 
with the Atomic Energy Commission, 
in the broad field of atomic power 
development; and to a half dozen or 
more other companies engaged in va- 
rious governmental projects of spe- 
cial nature. Most of these companies, 
it is worthy of note, enjoy a high in- 
vestnient rating without considering 
the atom and its profit possibilities. 
The addition of atom work simply 
gives them a Plus. 


A New Law Not long ago a group 
Aad An of rae Telephone 

& Telegraph stockhold- 
Old Racket ers, pe Sa of a 
company action, demanded that the 
company buy in their shares at prices 
ranging from $225 to $250 a share. 
The company, under a relatively new 
New York statute, offered $152 a 
share. The offer was rejected and 
the stockholders took the matter to 
the courts, for which an indepen- 
dent appraisal was made that up- 
held the $152 offer as fair. Moved 
up to the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court of New York State, 
the company’s figure was again up- 
held and the suit was lost. During 
the proceedings, the suing stockhold- 
ers lost $37,000 in dividends and the 
use of rights issued in conjunction 
with the company’s 1952 debenture 
offering. More importantly, the de- 
cision reminded dissident sharehold- 
ers that they now assume financial 
responsibility in bringing suits; free 
rides are over. It also portends the 
end of a condition which Governor 
Dewey once described as “‘a veritable 
racket of baseless lawsuits accompa- 
nied by many unethical practices.” 
Investors generally will benefit along 
with managements which, until this 
law had been enacted, were never 
quite sure whether their decisions 
would land them in court. They long 
had needed relief from nuisance suits. 
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American Tobacco 


Yields 5.7 Per Cent 


Although shares of this industry leader are currently 
near their 1952-1953 high, expectation of price relief 
and elimination of EPT lends interest to the equity 


merican Tobacco Company is the 

largest factor in the tobacco in- 
dustry in terms of both unit and 
dollar sales. In 1951, the latest full 
year for which such data are avail- 
able, dollar sales ran 14 per cent 
above those of the second largest 
company (R. J. Reynolds Tobacco) 
and were divided as follows: cigar- 
ettes, 94 per cent; cigars, four per 
cent; and smoking and chewing to- 
baccos, two per cent. 


Best Sellers 


Cigarettes, of course, are of pre- 
dominant importance to the company 
and it is worth noting that three of 
American’s brands are rated among 
the ten best sellers throughout the 
country. The top company brand, 
Lucky Strikes, has lost some ground 
in recent years, but it remains in 
firm possession of second place, be- 
hind Camels. And in the 85-milli- 
meter or king-size division—which 
now represents about 18 per cent of 
all units sold by the industry—Ameri- 
can has the two largest selling 
brands, Pall Mall and Herbert Tarey- 
ton. Last year, in fact, Pall Mall 
moved ahead of Philip Morris into 
fourth place among all cigarette 
brands, while Herbert Tareyton 
wrested seventh place from Kools. 

The company’s other tobacco prod- 
ucts also enjoy wide acceptance with 
smokers. The principal cigar brands 
(El Roi Tan, Antonio y Cleopatra 
and La Corona) are among the lead- 
ers in their respective classes. And 
Half & Half and Bull Durham easily 
rank among the more popular brands 
of smoking tobacco. 7 

Despite the fact that Lucky Strikes 
(which for many years were the larg- 
est selling brand) now trail Camels 
by a sizable margin, the steadily ex- 
panding king-size business of Pall 
Mall and Herbert Tareyton has en- 
abled American Tobacco to retain 
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Cushing Photo 


close to a one-third share of the cigar- 
ette market. American’s leadership 
in the long smoke field, in large mea- 
sure, reflects its promotion of the 
kings in prewar years—long before 
the other major companies showed 
any interest in this type. 

After encountering only minor 
success in the race to catch up with 
Pall Mall and Herbert Tareyton, 





American Tobacco 


Net *Earned 


Sales Per  Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $242.6 $5.04 $5.00 99 —57 
1938.. 253.1 489 5.00 88%4—58 
1939.. 262.4 512 5.00 87%—73 
1940.. 285.8 5.55 5.00 89%—66% 
1941.. 3369 458 450 7314—43% 
1942.. 4422 4.25 3.25 4934—33% 
1943.. 529.4 432 3.25 63%—-42% 
1944.. 533.4 3.73 3.25 75 —563%4 
1945.. 557.6 3.69 3.25 90 —65 
1946.. 764.2 5.96 3.25 991%4—73 
1947.. 819.6 5.70 3.50 82%4—62 
1948.. 873.5 7.58 3.75 68%4—54% 
1949.. 859.0 7.90 400 7634;—60% 
1950.. 871.6 7.17 400 76%—62% 
1951.. 9426 557 400 687%—59 


Nine months ended September 30: 


1951.. $691.5 $4.11 ae 
1952.. 793.2 3.36 a$4.00 


*On combined common and 
through 1947. a—Full year. 
through February 4. 


see eee eene 


b70%4—54% 


common “B” 
b—1952-53 range 





other cigarette companies—Johnny- 
Come-Latelys to the king-size market 
—have recently tried a new approach. 
Last June, king-size Chesterfields 
were placed on the market and late 
last month an extra-length version of 
Philip Morris made its appearance. 
Considering the widespread popular- 
ity of these brands, it would not be 
surprising if they were to make a 
sizable dent in the king-size market. 
However, it remains to be seen 
whether “kinging” a large-selling 
brand simply causes a switch by 
labitual smokers of the ordinary ver- 
sion to the extra-length type. In any 
event, American Tobacco is well situ- 
ated competitively since it can issue a 
king-size Lucky Strike if such a step 
is dictated by events; yet it is under 
no compulsion to do so because of its 
pre-eminent position in the 85-milli- 
meter field. 


Price Changes Ahead? 


Except for the 85-millimeter edi- 
tions of Philip Morris and Chester- 
fields, the kings now sell at the same 
price as ordinary cigarettes. This, of 
course, is an anomalous situation 
since it is generally understood that 
the long smokes cost about 20 per 
cent more to produce. If price con- 
trols are allowed to expire on April 
30, as now seems likely, a premium 
price for long smokes will almost cer- 
tainly be established—with above- 
average benefits to American To- 
bacco. Moreover, a price increase in 
regular cigarettes is long overdue; 
adjustments made since the end of 
World War II have only partially off- 
set higher leaf costs, taxes and other 
expenses. 

No one can say for sure, at this 
point, what increases will actually be 
put into effect. (There is even an 
outside chance that one of the lead- 
ers will attempt to “hold the line” 
for competitive reasons.) However, 
sources close to the industry look for 
an increase of one cent per pack for 
regular cigarettes, and two cents a 
pack for long smokes, once controls 
are removed. Assuming, for the sake 
of conservatism, only an across-the- 
board increase of one cent per pack, 
this would mean a potential benefit 
to American exceeding $3 per share. 
Still another potential benefit lies in 
the long-awaited demise of EPT ; this 

Please turn to page 31 
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Savings & Loans 


Show Rapid Growth 


Home ownership throughout the country has 
been furthered by these institutions. Associa- 


tions have characteristics that are noteworthy 


iy he nation’s savings and loan as- 
sociations have shown remark- 
able growth since the first institution 
of this kind was established in the 
City of Philadelphia in 1831, during 
the presidency of Andrew Jackson. 
At the end of 1950, there were 5,947 
savings and loan associations and co- 
operative banks in the United States 
and its territories; their total assets 
amounted to $16.9 billion, share 
accounts numbered 10.7 million and 
the average account totaled $1,319. 
At the same time, the number of 
borrowers with mortgage loans from 
the associations stood at 3.8 million, 
with an average loan balance of 


$3,676. 
Encourage Home Ownership 


The savings and loan associations, 
of course, compete with other forms 
of savings, such as life insurance, 
Government bonds, mutual savings 
bank accounts and postal savings 
deposits. However, there are distinct 
characteristics which set them apart 
from other institutional and Govern- 
ment-sponsored investment media. In 
back of the share accounts in a sav- 
ings and loan association are its hold- 
ings of mortgages on homes, and 
accumulated earnings in the form of 
surplus and reserves. At the end of 
1950, the mortgage loan portfolios of 
the savings and loan industry ap- 
proximated $13.8 billion or 32 per 
cent of the home mortgage debt of the 
country; mortgages represented 82 
per cent of the associations’ total 
assets. Thus, it should be recognized 
that savings and loan shares are 
closely identified with home owner- 
ship and, consequently, realty values. 
It is largely because of the efforts of 
the savings and loans and others in 
the thrift field that there are today 
more U.S. home owners than tenants. 

Because of the use of the word 
“savings” in both fields, there has 
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been an unfortunate tendeycy to con- 
fuse savings and loan accounts with 
deposits in mutual savings banks. Not 
only are the accounts in each of these 
two great segments of the thrift busi- 
ness backed by different types of 
assets, but there are other major dif- 
ferences as well. A uniform rate is 
paid on savings bank deposits, for 
example, while shares in a savings 
and loan institution (which receive 
dividends, not interesc) may be paid 
a given rate on irregular payments 
and a slightly higher rate on 
systematic payment accounts. To il- 
lustrate: A large New York City 
savings and loan organization pays 
2% per cent for ordinary payments, 
and 234 per cent on “systematic and 
investment payment” accounts. 

A big selling point of savings and 
loan institutions has been the more 
liberal return usually paid, as com- 
pared with savings bank deposits. 
However, savings and loan rates are 
governed, among other things, by the 
demand for mortgage money and 
competition; rates also vary widely, 
depending upon the locality. Thus, 
the prevailing rate being paid by sav- 
ings and loan institutions in New 
York City is 2% per cent, or roughly 
comparable to that being offered by 
savings banks. But rates of up to 
three per cent can be obtained from 
Philadelphia institutions and 3% per 
cent from California associations. 

In Ohio, savings and loan associa- 
tions are finding it necessary to pay 
from three to 34 per cent to attract 
loanable funds, a situation attribut- 
able to the fact that, as one official 
puts it, most associations “are in small 
towns, removed from the major fi- 
nancial centers where money is 
cheap.” Because of the relatively 
high return needed to attract funds, 
savings and loan associations in many 
areas have found the four per cent 
rate on Veterans Administration- 


guaranteed loans and the 4% per cent 
rate on FHA-insured mortgages 
relatively unattractive; thus, they 
have turned to conventional private 
mortgages which are not only more 
profitable but also entail far less red 
tape than the Federally-insured type. 
The situation, of course, may change 
in the not-too-distant future, since 
it is anticipated that the new admini- 
stration will move to permit higher 
interest rates on Veterans Admini- 
stration and FHA loans. 

All Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciations are required to be members 
of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
System, and each member thereby be- 
comes owner of part of the capital 
stock of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank in its district. In turn, the 
Home Loan Banks serve as credit 
and supervisory agencies for the 
federally-chartered associations. Be- 
sides the requirement of membership 
in the Home Loan Bank system, 
each Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciation must become a member of the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation; the latter—an instru- 
mentality of the United States Gov- 
ernment—insures deposits up _ to 
$10,000, or the same maximum 
guarantee provided by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation for 
savings bank deposits. (State-chart- 
ered associations may also become 
members of the Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation.) In the event 
of default by an insured institution, 
settlement of an insured account is 
made in cash, or by transfer of the 
account to another insured institu- 
tion. It should be kept in mind, too, 
that notice may be required by an 
association for the withdrawal of 
large sums. 


Important Investment Outlet 


The rapidly-growing savings and 
loan industry has gained an important 
position as an outlet for investments 
by individuals, estates, insurance 
companies, corporations and religious 
and educational institutions. As in 
other fields of investment, however, 
a thorough knowledge of the char- 
acteristics of savings and loan asso- 
ciations in general, and of individual 
institutions in which one may be 
interested in particular, should be 
acquired prior to the purchase of 
savings and loan shares. 
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Both the Executive and Legislative branches 
of the Government are now lined up firmly behind 
a program calling for early decontrol of wages, 
prices and civilian materials. This is all to the good 
from every standpoint, including that of investors. 
Wage control has been so complete a farce for so 
long that it is difficult to see how pay rates can go 
up any faster in the absence of so-called control 
than they have done while it was in effect. Setting 
prices free will end a squeeze on the profit margins 
of copper, cigarette and some other producers with- 
out adding very much to living costs or business 
expenses. Free prices and ending of material con- 
trols will reduce expensive red tape and improve 
the availability of steel, copper and other scarce 
items, permitting larger production of civilian 
goods. 


As expected, President Eisenhower’s State-of- 
the-Union Message called for reduction of Federal 
outlays before sweeping tax cuts are made. But 
current sentiment in Congress appears to favor re- 
versing the emphasis to be accorded these two goals. 
This sentiment is so strong and so widespread that 
it seems likely once again that EPT will be allowed 
to expire on schedule June 30, with a good possi- 
bility that the eleven per cent increase in individual 
income tax rates will be killed on the same date 
instead of December 31, the expiration date speci- 
fied in current law. 


If these across-the-board tax reductions actually 
take place, the effect on business and on stock prices 
will be favorable. The tax saving for corporations 
would amount to around $2.5 billion annually, 
while that for individuals would be close to $3 
billion. The first sum would represent a direct addi- 
tion to corporate earnings, and the increase of $3 
billion in disposable income of individuals would 
bolster consumer spending and thus add still further 
to sales and profits of business. 


On grounds other than the immediate self-inter- 
est of taxpayers, the Congressional attitude is more 
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Prospect of an early ending of price and material controls 
is good news. Sentiment in Congress favoring sweeping tax 


cuts is also bullish, but spending must be reduced as well 





questionable. The revenue loss to the Treasury 
would be well under the $5.5 billion total of the 
two sums, due to the stimulating effect of the tax 
cuts on taxable income, but it would still be sub- 
stantial, and under the budget for fiscal 1954 sub- 
mitted by former President Truman there would be 
a large deficit even in the absence of any tax cuts 
whatever. Presumably outlays can be pared below 
the level called for in that budget, but it is highly 
doubtful that they can be cut sufficiently to permit 
a balance between income and outgo if Congress 
reduces taxes as deeply and as soon as it would 
like. If the program now contemplated is carried 
out, an added responsibility will be placed on the 
legislators to slash spending without fear or politi- 
cal favor. That is a large order for any Congress. 


Industrial production in January rose to an 
estimated 236 per cent of the 1935-39 average. This 
was the fifth consecutive monthly increase, and it 
carried the index to a level never exceeded before 
except during thirteen months in 1943-44, at the 
peak of the war effort. Building activity during the 
month, measured in dollars, showed the fourteenth 
straight year-to-year gain. In contrast to the situa- 
tion which has prevailed during the past several 
years, there are hardly any soft spots in business, 
nearly all industries being able to participate in the 
current prosperity. Sales should expand sharply this 
year, though gains in net will be limited by the 
effect on profit margins of considerably sharper 
competition. 


With good business assured over the next few 
months, stock prices may be expected to renew their 
upward trend eventually. Doubtless there will be op- 
portunities for substantial profits over the medium 
term. But in view of longer range business uncer- 
tainties and the advanced current level of equity 
quotations, investment policies should be directed 
toward the preservation of gains already recorded. 
Any attempt to obtain added profits from now on 
involves excessive risks. 


Written February 5, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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CURRENT TRENDS 








Higher Industrial Output 


Following a new postwar record in December 
industrial production made another moderate gain 
in January. Steel ingot output kept edging upward 
last month, automobile output picked up speed, and 
production of other major consumer durable goods 
was also greater than a year earlier. The Federal 
Reserve Board’s seasonally adjusted index of in- 
dustrial production rose one point in December to 
235 (1935-39100). This compared with 218 for 
December 1951 and an average of 219 for all of 
1952. Industries experiencing greater activity dur- 
ing December included machinery and transporta- 
tion equipment, steel, non-ferrous metals, and 
building materials. Output of coal and crude oil 
declined, owing in part to large stocks and unsea- 
sonally high temperatures, and bituminous pro- 
duction declined further in January. While output 
of soft goods such as textiles, paper and leather 
products declined seasonally in December, produc- 
tion nevertheless was substantially above that of 
one year earlier and has continued so. 


Oil Earnings Down 


The petroleum industry experienced an all-time 
high in consumption of its products in 1952, but 
earnings slipped an estimated four per cent below 
the 1951 peak. The year-to-year gain in demand 
over 1951 was about three per cent, a figure in line 
with the industry’s long term trend although well 
below the nine per cent gain of 1951. Higher labor, 
drilling and material costs, coupled with a drop in 
prices for fuel oil and gasoline (price cutting in 
gasoline broke out in some areas) mainly con- 
tributed to the decline, with the oil workers’ strike 
also a factor. A further rise in petroleum demand 
is expected this year, and based on current indica- 
tions, earnings should not differ greatly from 1952. 
It is interesting to note that while the industry’s 
net income was declining last year, dividend pay- 
ments rose. 


Consumer Credit Peak 


Outstanding consumer instalment credit in- 
creased by $617 million in December, bringing 
the total to $16.5 billion at the year-end vs. slightly 
less than $13.5 billion a year earlier. This not only 
represented a new peak but was the largest year- 
to-year gain on record. In five years, consumer 
instalment credit outstanding has nearly doubled, 
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the 1947 year-end total being $8.6 billion. The rise 
in instalment credit and in total credit (which hit 
nearly $24.0 billion at the 1952 year-end vs. $20.6 
billion a year earlier) is one of the unsatisfactory 
aspects of the present business situation (see page 


3). 


Building Outlays Up 

It’s a little too early to decide whether current 
gains in building contracts and dollar outlays are 
a harbinger of greater-than-expected volume in 
1953 but results so far show some fair increases. 
The more than $2.3 billion in new construction put 
in place last month was six per cent larger than 
the year-earlier total, making January the 14th 
consecutive month to show a year-to-year gain. But 
since costs were about six per cent higher, there 
was little change in physical volume. 

Engineering contract awards continue to climb 
at a record pace. The nearly $1.9 billion reported 
by Engineering News-Record for the four weeks to 
January 29 was 58 per cent over the January 1951 
figure. Largest single projects to date are a $220 
million power plant to be built at Madison, Ind., 
and a $200 million privately-financed housing de- 
velopment, including shopping centers, schools and 
churches, in a Cincinnati suburb. 


Three-Dimension Boom 


Announcement by 20th Century-Fox that it will 
henceforth make only three-dimension films key- 
notes the boom taking place in this new projection 
method. The company has obtained rights to Cine- 
mascope, a process which resembles Cinerama but 
is less costly, and will share use of the system with 
Loew’s. Warner Brothers and Paramount, mean- 
while, are making “three-D” films and others are 
expected to start soon. Some companies will em- 
ploy the Natural Vision system, or others requir- 
ing use of polarized glasses, while entirely new 
methods which eliminate the need for glasses are 
believed in the offing. One of the immediate effects 
of the rush to three-dimension pictures (which have 
proved a box-office tonic in the limited showing 
made thus far) has been a production slowdown 
on ordinary type pictures. Once theatre owners in 
sufficient numbers have the added drawing power 
of three-dimension attractions, some believe the 
way may be cleared for the sale of old film libra- 
ries to TV interests. 
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Germanium from Coal 

The search for new sources of germanium, basic 
component of the transistor which is fast replacing 
vacuum tubes in everything from hearing aids to 
electronic calculators, is meeting with some success. 
The rare metal has been found in coal deposits in 
Kentucky, but only one-thousandth of one per cent 
has been present in most coals tested. For this rea- 
son, it is believed uneconomic to recover the 
mineral directly from coal. Waste products such as 
coal ash and flue-dust are regarded as more promis- 
ing sources, although only large users of germa- 
nium-bearing coal will find it practicable to build 
plants to recover the scarce element. Germanium 
now sells for about $350 a pound and is mainly 
recovered as a by-product of zinc mining. How- 
ever, current use of 6,000 pounds a year is ex- 
pected to expand to 40,000 pounds by 1956, neces- 
sitating new sources of supply. 


Fertilizer Consumption 

Preliminary figures of 1952 domestic fertilizer 
consumption indicate that a new all-time record 
was set just under the 20 million ton mark. In 
1951, the previous record year, 18.7 million tons 
were used by American farmers. Fertilizer tag 
sales in the 14 reporting states, which normally 
account for a shade more than half the national 
consumption, bear out the preliminary estimate, 
sales during the year having been the equivalent 
of 10.5 million tons. In 1951 the 14 states re- 
ported tag sales covering 9.8 million tons. 


Copper Prices 

There is a growing belief in copper circles that 
the price of foreign copper, now by grace of OPS 
fixed at 36.50 cents a pound, and the price of do- 
mestic copper frozen since October 1950 at 24.50 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 
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cents, may be brought shortly into closer relation- 
ship. One indication is the switch by some do- 
mestic refiners from the 24.50 cent quotation on 
future shipments to “price prevailing at date of 
shipment.” Another indication is the fact that four 
of the larger Canadian producers are negotiating 
the sale of copper to the United States stockpile 
at about 30 cents a pound. The deal is reported as 
covering a two-year term, suggesting that a two- 
year guarantee of 30 cents a pound looks better 
than an uncertain continuation of the present 36.50 
cent market. Eventually, and before the April 30 
demise of OPS, the copper consuming industries 
look for the return of a one-price, domestic-or- 
foreign copper market. 


Corporate News 

Atchison earned $28.48 per share on the pre- 
ferred stock last year vs. $29.53 in 1951. 

Bethlehem Steel had $915 million unfilled orders 
at year-end; includes $281 million for shipbuild- 
ing. 

Dow Chemical had sales of $205.6 million for 
the six months to November 30 vs. $200.9 million 
a year earlier. 

General Electric is producing electron tubes for 
high-powered radar units, expected to total several 
million dollars annually. 

Pacific Gas & Electric’s sales of electricity and 
gas in 1952 were 6.3 and about 10 per cent respec- 
tively above 1951. 

Caltex Oil, jointly owned by Texas Company and 
Standard Oil of California, has started construc- 
tion of a £25 million refinery near Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. 

Avco Manufacturing has sold control of New 
York Shipbuilding to Louis E. Wolfson and asso- 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 














Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S, 4Govt Dyes) 197237 66 dieses 96 2.77% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 92 3.25 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964. 108 3.64 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%4s, 1961......... 95 3.20 101 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 

IRs cescu bes ob uce kena ces ese™ 96 3.32 105 
Cities Servios Sa, 1977 o..ocoscseess. 93 3.42 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999.. 91 3.12 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 94 3.13 10336 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 254s, 1985.. 91 3.20 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 104 4.15 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 344s, 1970.. 100 3.25 10414 
West Penn Electric 344s, 1974...... 2 46337 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum...... 133 5.26% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum.............. 57 439 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 102. 4.41 107 
Gillette Company $5 cum.......... 99 5.05 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 83 6.02 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

*Indi- 


-Dividends— Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Home Products...... $2.00 $2.00 39 5.1% 
en 3.00 2.25 34 6.6 
a tee 70.80 70.80 41 20 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... 160 160 35 46 
General Electric .............. 285 300 70 43 
ee 240 240 54 44 
Int’l Business Machines....... 74.00 74.00 231 1.7 
Standard Oil of California..... 260 3.00 57 53 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 250 250 72 35 
United Air Lines ............. 150 150 30 5.0 
SOE a denvnddsscvans 1.60 -200 38 53 





* Based on 1952 cash payments. + Also paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


1951 
American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 
Consolidated Edison .......... 2.00 
Household Finance . ......... 2.40 
oe ee ere 3.00 
Louisville & Nashville ......... 4.00 
MacAndrews & Forbes ........ 3.00 
May Department Stores........ 1.80 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.00 
ee rrr rrr 3.00 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”........ 2.00 
nr ere 2.40 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 1.80 
Southern California Edison..... 2.00 
me | eT ree 2.25 
Texas Company .............. 3.05 
Underwood Corporation ....... 4.00 
Union Pacific R.R............. 6.00 
oo ee eee 4.50 
Walgreen Company .......... 1.85 
West Penn Electric........... 2.00 


*Indi- 
--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1952 Price Yield 
$9.00 160 5.6% 
2.80 56 5.0 
200 40 75.5 
250 52 48 
3.00 56 54 
450 63 7.) 
3.00 4 68 
180 31 58 
200 39 5.1 
3.00 57 53 
200 43 4.7 
240 34 7.0 
200 36 5.6 
200 38 53 
200 34 5.9 
3.00 56 5.4 
400 55 7.3 
6.00 114 53 
400 56 7.1 
185 28 6.6 
205 37 75.9- 





*Based on 1952 payments. + Based on $2.20 indicated 1953 


annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
fer Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 


ments in this classification. 


cDividends~ Recent 


1951 
BEE DOE «ins cwonckanseves $3.00 
ee eee 4.00 
Cinett, Peabody ....605..i5005 2.25 
Columbia Gas System.......... 0.90 
Container Corporation......... 2.75 
Flintkote Company ........... 3.00 
General Amer. Transportation.. 3.50 
General Motors .............. 4.00 
Glidden Company ............ 2.25 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 1.70 
Mid-Continent Petroleum...... 3.75 
Simmons Company ........... 2.50 
Sperry Corporation ........... 2.00 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... 1.07 
UT, & OR is nice Uica cede alcch 3.00 





* Based on 1952 payments. 


1952 Price 
$3.00 39 
4.00 55 
2.00 30 
0.90 15 
2.75 44 
2.50 31 
3.50 65 
4.00 69 
2.25 36 
6.00 80 
2.00 39 
4.00 63 
2.50 32 
200 43 
115 2 
3.00 42 


*Indi- 
cated 
Yield 
7.790 
7.3 
6.7 
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Reading between the lines of State of the Union mes- 


sage—Democrats are surprised, enthusiastic; Republicans 


are mostly satistied—Series of special messages to follow 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Any am- 
biguity in a State of the Union mes- 
sage is intentional. That’s an axiom 
on Capitol Hill. The corollary is 
to pay more attention to what’s be- 
tween the lines than to the text. Un- 
fortunately, the inter-linear vision 
varies from Congressman to Con- 
gressman. It’s not quite clear what 
the President wants Congress to do 
about taxes; at least there are differ- 
ent Opinions. 

Eisenhower said that “reduction in 
revenues” must follow, not precede, 
“bringing the budget under con- 
trol.” This, very likely, rules out 
House Bill Number 1, introduced by 
Chairman Reed of the Ways and 
Means Committee, to cut income 
taxes at once. But a more patient 
program is associated with Chairman 
Milliken of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. Why not let the tax reduc- 
tions, scheduled during the previous 
Administration, come about? Excess 
profits taxes would be dropped this 
July; income taxes next year. 

Many Congressmen argue that if 
the President had wanted the laws 
extended, he would have said so 
clearly just as he called for continu- 
ation of department reorganization 
and the tariff law. It could be claimed 
with as much force that if he didn’t 
want them continued, he’d have been 
as clear as he was about dropping 
wage-price controls. However, you 
find little interest in pressing this in- 
terpretation. So, odds still seem to 
favor the end of excess profits taxes. 


Evidently the Treasury will play 
along with the Federal Reserve 
Board instead of the other way. 
That’s to be gathered from the Presi- 
dent’s message as well as from what 
the Treasury has already done. Chief 
policy here will be to fund some of the 
debt in order to take the Reserve 
Banks off the hook. 
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If you read the President’s 
speech while pretending you don’t 
know who wrote it, you'll find little to 
identify the author as Republican. 
The cracks at the previous adminis- 
tration might have been made by any- 
body of either side just taking office. 
There’s not much to attribute to 
party spirit. On Capitol Hill, Demo- 
crats found themselves surprised into 
enthusiasm and Republicans were 
mostly satisfied. 

But there are differences. For 
years, a Democratic State of the 
Union message invariably called for a 
host of reforms. These are by no 
means omitted, but are given less em- 
phasis by the President. There’s no 
St. Lawrence Seaway and half dozen 
other Democratic stand-bys. Some 
were briefly mentioned; Eisenhower 
usually said that he’d appoint com- 
rnissions to make studies. 

There was one almost pointed 
avoidance. It’s been usual to demand 
strengthening the anti-trust arm. 
Sometimes new laws were demanded 
and sometimes merely more money. 
Eisenhower called for neither. For 
the first time in a long while profes- 
sional small businessmen didn’t hear 
that they were oppressed. 


Omission of any mention of anti- 
trust was accompanied by an interest- 
ing rumor. Enforcement officers to 
date have been, if anything, a shade 
too business minded in selecting cases. 
Practically every one, that is, guards 
some manufacturer or distributor, 
actual or imagined, from over-keen 
competition. The law was enforced to 
prevent price cuts. It’s said that here- 
after, there will be more interest in 
bringing prices down. 

Many of the Justice Department 
cases were brought against alleged 
restraints imposed by buyers: the 
most widely known in this field was 
against A. & P. Others, calling for 


the dissolution of large companies, 
charged that purchases of components 
favored affiliated manufacturers. That 
was the gist of the Westinghouse suit. 
It’s hard to find a case against people 
rigging prices to the buyers. 

This tendency has been even more 
pronounced in Federal Trade Com- 
mission complaints, perhaps because 
it must prevent “unfair competition.” 
It’s said that the Administration will 
place less emphasis on such suits. If 
a company is bringing prices down, 
it’s said, Government won’t stop it. 


An interesting point about the 
large butter purchases is that they’re 
taking place during the off-season, 
when CCC would be expected to 
sell. So Agriculture Department men 
wonder what will happen this spring 
and summer, when production is at 
its peak. There’s pressure both to 
lower and to maintain the present 
support prices. 


Against a generally rising stock 
market, there’s been much recession 
talk. The main bear argument is the 
rise in debt: both instalment and com- 
pany. Are people paying out so much 
against their cars, freezers, and TV 
sets, that they can’t buy anything 
new? The statistics don’t disclose 
such things. 

It’s to be noticed that there prob- 
ably will be a pretty high cash surplus 
through the next six months; you 
gather this by comparing the budget 
for next June 30 with the December 
31 Treasury statement. Much of the 
money to be paid out, moreover, will 
merely be against work already done 
and may be used to mark down debts 
to the banks. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Building .. . 

Sherwin-Williams Company has 
developed a glazed, plastic-like mate- 
rial for coating cement blocks which 
is applied by a specially-designed ma- 
chine as an end-step in the manufac- 
ture of such blocks — the coating, 
called Kem-Krete, cures to a finish 
that is harder than baked enamel, is 
waterproof and can be colored prior 
to application. . . . Coming to market 
is a 9x9-inch wall tile with a striated 
surface, sold under the trade name 
Ridgewall—molded of Bakelite sty- 
rene plastic, it is installed with an ad- 
hesive in a manner similar to that for 
other floor and wall tiles, and is avail- 
able in eight colors from Ridge Plas- 
tics Company... . All-bronze weather 
stripping which can be applied to 
either wood or metal frames without 
nails or screws, simply by the use of a 
special adhesive, is being introduced 
by Kunkel Products, Inc., under the 
brand name of Kel-eez—it is avail- 
able in sets for standard-size doors 
and in various lengths for application 
to windows. ... A portable materials- 
handling elevator for use in construc- 
tion work is designed to provide a 
six-foot high “walk-through” opening 
at any loading or unloading level— 
known as the Roll-O-Hoist Model 
K, the unit has a basic height of 32 
feet and accommodates 10-foot ex- 


tensions, according to Construction 
Machinery Sales Company. 


Chemicals . . . 

About the time the weather be- 
comes warm and home gardeners be- 
gin to worry about burned and 
scorched leaves and grass, Mon- 
santo Chemical Company will spring 
its answer on how to minimize this 
condition, a new consumer product to 
be known as Folimm—an inorganic 
water-soluble fertilizer, it will be sold 
in two-ounce packages and in one- 
and five-pound cans. . . . Chemical 
Development Corporation announces 
that its wide line of plastic cements 
which formerly were available in bulk 
only for commercial use can now be 
obtained by home owners in small 
quantities—each cement in the series 
is designed to work best on a specific 
type of plastic, or a combination of a 
plastic and some other material. ... 
Odors such as those arising from 
cooking or smoking can easily be 
eliminated with a small gimmick 
called the Odor-Master, a product of 
the Electric Deodorizer Corporation 
—an electrical device about half the 
size of a pack of cigarettes, it is 
plugged into an ordinary room out- 
let and, in reaction with a tablet, 
exudes an essence of chlorophyll to 
neutralize unpleasant odors. 





Common and Preferred DIVIDEND NOTICE 


January 23, 1953 
The Board of Directors of the Company has declared the 


following regular quarterly dividends, all payable on March 
2, 1953, to stockholders of record at the close of business 


February 4, 1953. 
Security 


Preferred Stock, 5.50% First Preferred Series.. $1.37% 


Preferred Stock, 4.75°%% Convertible Series 
Preferred Stock, 4.50°% Convertible Series 


Common Stock 


TEXAS EASTERN 
SHREVEPORT 





Amount 


per Share 


Ps Secretary 
Yatbdon BypotalaPA 


LOUISIANA 





Do-It-Yourself . .. 

Interest in do-it-yourself products 
has risen so tremendously in_ the 
past several years that it was only 
a matter of time before the first “how 
to” exposition would be scheduled: 
March 16-22, at New York City’s 
71st Regiment Armory—promoted 
by Orkin Expositions Management, 
the week-long exhibit not only will 
display a wide variety of kits, but will 
give the visitor a chance to try his 
hand at everything from ceramics to 
wallpapering. . . . For those who 
would be fancy about their next 
painting job, there’s now a line of 24 
paint rollers each of which produces 
a different design on a wall—this 
gimmick is being introduced by Deco- 
rola Corporation. . . . Two kits with 
various sizes of permanent magnets 
are on the market for individuals 
who, like the manufacturer, the Car- 
boloy Department of General Elec- 
tric Company, believe that there are 
many interesting and undiscovered 
uses for magnets—called You-Try-l! 
sets, one contains 48 small magnets 
(two-pound maximum pulling pow- 
er) and the other 18 larger magnets 
(with pulling power ranging from 
three to twelve pounds). 


Printing ... 

Comet Press, Inc., has completed 
the installation of equipment for what 
it calls the Dri-Tone printing proc- 
ess—a variation of dry offset which 
currently is staging a renaissance, tt 
offers the advantage of speed, excep- 
tionally long press runs and high 
quality on many grades of paper. ... 
The 1953 Directory and Source Book 
of the Coin Machine Industry is now 
off the press—publisher is the maga- 
zine Com Machme Review. ... 
Twelve rules for success in the use of 
mail order advertising are outlined in 
How To Make Money in Advertis- 
ing, by John Shrager (price $5)— 
publication is by the Mail Order Ad- 
vertising Association. . . . A display 
of leading house magazines comprises 
the current exhibition at the Graphic 
Arts Galleries of Charles Francis 
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Press, New York—held in conjunc- 
jon with the House Magazine Insti- 
ute, the exhibit is open to the public 
until April 1.... A new magazine for 
he nation’s more than 5,000 police 
hiefs made its bow a fortnight ago— 
appropriately titled Law and Order, 
it will appear monthly. 


















ransportation ... 
The New York Central Railroad 
hopes to speed up the handling of 
icket reservations beginning about 
April 1 when it will open a new type 
of ticket and. reservation office on an 
experimental basis at the Cleveland 
Union Terminal—the facility will be 
unique in that (1) it will use tickets 
which have been pre-printed with 
sich information as train number, de- 
parture time and accommodation, and 
(2) it will feature a “reservation 
_ Muvailability” board that will be visible 
both to the ticket seller and the cus- 
tomer. . . . Latest safety device for 
commercial and private airplanes is in 
efect a “radio ruler,” for with it a pilot 
always knows how many miles he is 
from his destination—manufactured 
by Hazeltine Electronics Corporation, 
Airborne Distance Measuring Equip- 
nent, or DME as it is known in the 
yigttade, will first be available this sum- 
mer ; it will be merchandised and ser- 
vied by Bendix Aviation Corpora- 
tion. . . . Some dates to remember : 
February 12-20, National Automobile 
Dealers’ Association, San Francisco; 
February 26-March 1, Pacific Au- 
tomotive Show, San_ Francisco; 
ed and March 26-29, Southwest Auto- 
motive Show, Dallas, Texas. ...A 
moving rubber sidewalk, proposed 
hg several times recently as the answer 
to the safe, efficient movement of 
large numbers of people for short 
distances, highlights the B. F. Good- 
tih Company Story of Rubber ex- 
‘Buibit which opened last week at Chi- 
ok : ; 
tago’s Museum of Science and In- 
dustry—visitors, in addition to being 
able to try out the new sidewalk, 
‘@will be able to trace the processing 
of man-made rubber from raw ma- 
terials to finished product by means 
of a scale-model display. 
a —Howard L. Sherman 
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When requesting information concerning 
SCS business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue. 


FEBRUARY 11, 1953 























NOW IN 


Statement of Condition—December 31, 1952 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks..... $ 32,192,855.93 


Ue 
Other Bonds and Securities. . 


BU NN TI a aoe 6 vc kb cee 050% 54,412,649.63 
(Total includes $12,963,757.80 of FHA fully insured 
Real Estate Loans.) 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock................- 180,000.00 
Interest Accrued Receivable................. 468,849.78 
Bank Premises and Equipment............... 1,880,222.71 
Other Real Estate Owned................... 18,248.25 
: HR Sa sas eos o's 6 6'0%0c aes 500,000.00 
id nd wieime 149,304.07 
Py A). $140,659,376.65 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits: : 
ee eee oe $105,046,262.81 
fe ee ee 26,032,586.31 $131,078,849.12 
Dividend Declared, Payable March 10, 1953... . 90,000.00 
Reserves—Taxes and ‘Interest................ 824,455.76 
SN III ic sink occa vended wena’ 793.584.74 
Ne ee ee ee 82.508.40 
RO BE 6 kin ndisciiiowm $ 2.400,000.00 
Re ee One 3,600,000.00 ° 
Undivided Profits ........... 1,789,978.63 7,789,978.63 
WUE As, ERE Tn oc can edi daddic $140,659,376.65 


First Narronat Banko Arizona 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


On request we will be glad to mail regularly our weekly newsletter 
“Business Trends in Arizona" 











169TH POSITION 





»» 43,328,210.11 
..  7,529,036.17 $ 83,050,102.21 

































































SUBURBAN PROPANE 
GAS CORPORATION 


REGULAR QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND NO. 28 DECLARED. 


Common Stock—30¢ per share, 


Payable March 3, 1953 to stock-, 
holders of record February 16, 1953. 


R. GOULD MOREHEAD, 


Treasurer 
January 29, 1953 


Harbison-Walker Refractories Company 


Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
January 29, 1953 


Board of Directors has declared for quarter ending 
March 31, 1953 DIVIDEND of ONE and ONE- 
HALF (144%) PERCENT or $1.50 per share on 
PREFERRED STOCK, payable April 20, 1953 to 
shareholders of record April 6, 1953. Also de- 
clared a DIVIDEND of FIFTY CENTS per share 
on COMMON STOCK, payable March 4, 1953 to 
shareholders of record February 13, 1953. 


G. F. CRONMILLER, JR. 
Vice President and Secretary 
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OF ILLINOIS 


89TH CONSECUTIVE 
DIVIDEND 
ON COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors declared 
a regular quarterly dividend on 


the Common Stock of 40 cents 


1953, to stockholders of record 
February 16, 1953. 
D. L. BARNES, JR. 
Treasurer 
January 30,1953 
Financing the Consumer 


through nation-wide 
subsidiaries—principally: 


Public Loan Corporation 


Domestic Finance Corporation 
Loan Service Corporation 
Ohio Finance Company 


General Public Loan 
Corporation 


Business Background 


Rickenbacker scores ten-strike for Eastern Air Lines 





in naming Robert Ramspeck to key Washington position 





_) INVESTMENT COMPANY 


per share, payable March 2, : 

















A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
payable March 16, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 2, 1953. 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable March 
10, 1953, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Feb. 24, 1953. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 
Feb. 4, 1953 




































TECHNICAL OIL FIELD SERVICES 


LANE-WELLS 


COMPANY 
Dividend No. 63 


The Directors have declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 35 cents on the 
common stock, payable March 16, 
1953, to stockholders of record 
February 18, 1953. 


WILLIAM A. MILLER 
Secretary-Treasurer 






























NOWS HOW—Competitors of 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc., as well 

as the Lines’ top echelon of officers, 
appear to agree that its president and 
general manager, Epwarp V. RIcK- 
ENBACKER, Started off the New Year 
right by naming Ropert RAMSPECK 
as the system’s liaison vice president 
in Washington. Ramspeck assumed 
his new duties on January 15. He 
is an authority on national and state 
civil aviation 
policies; and 
knows his way 
around, not 
only in Con- 
gress but also 
in the more 
circuitous  of- 
fices compris- 
ing the Execu- 
tive Depart- 
ment. A native 
Georgian who 
completed only 
seven years of public schooling before 
taking a dollar-a-day job in the office 
of the Clerk of the Superior Court in 
his home county, he went into law 
and on to Congress where he served 
as United States Representative from 
the Fifth District of Georgia for 17 
years through 1945. During his last 
two years he was Democratic whip. 





Robert Ramspeck 


To the Air—Mr. Ramspeck re- 
signed from Congress on January 1, 
1946, to become executive vice presi- 
dent of the Air Transport Associa- 
tion of America, where he helped 
shape policy and represented the in- 
dustry in the fields of legislation and 
regulation during the reconversion 
years and after, up to 1951. In that 
year, at the personal request of then 
President Harry S. TRUMAN, he be- 
came chairman of the United States 
Civil Service Commission. The Ram- 
speck appointment was endorsed by 
as many Republicans as Democrats. 
In the Executive Branch of Govern- 
ment, his name had been synonymous 
for years with the merit system in 
Civil Service. Certainly as much as 
any other legislator, if not more, he 


By Frank H. McConnell 















had pushed legislation designed t 
place Civil Service jobs on a com 
petitive basis and to take the pork 
barrel out of Government employ 
ment. His Washington  prestigd 
backed by more than five years o 
aviation experience should stand the 
entire industry, as well as Eastern; 
in good stead; for, as Captain Rick- 
enbacker has said though some rail- 
road men may dispute his claim, “the 
aviation industry is the most regu- 


lated in the entire transportation 
field.” 


Fedway Stores—Frep LAZarvs, 
president of Federated Department 
Stores, one of the nation’s largest re- 
tailers, with nine top-ranking depart- 
ment stores located in several large 
American cities, keeps in his desk at 
Cincinnati headquarters a set of blue- 
prints of the new Fedway units that 
are now being opened in the South- 
west. The Fedway idea originated in 
the mind of Lazarus, who has offered 
a number of innovations in the retail 
merchandising field. The thought be- 
hind -Fedway was to give big city 
department store service to smaller 
but growing cities. This month the 
Fedway chain is opening its third and 
fourth Texas units in Amarillo and 
Long View. The first and second 
are now in operation in Wichita Falls 
and Corpus Christi, Texas. “Busi- 
ness has been fully up to expecta- 
tions,” said Morris GINSBURG, presi- 
dent of the new Fedway division. 


Lazarus Technique — Census 
Bureau figures are analyzed in pick- 
ing the next small city in which a 
Fedway store should be opened. An 
Amarillo notation of the merchant 
shows, for instance, that this city in 
the Texas Panhandle is the trading 
center of a rich agricultural area cov- 
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ering 23 counties, with a total 19509) 


population of 208,000 and farm in- 
come approximating $300 million. The 
city proper has a population of 74,000, 
up 43 per cent in ten years. This gain, 
Lazarus thinks, indicates what’s ahead. 
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Light Metals 








Concluded from page 5 


capacity to 408,200 tons largely 
through a new 200,000-ton New 
Orleans plant. Reynolds is slated to 
lift present capacity of 360,000 tons 
to 414,500 by 1955. 

It could hardly be expected that 
civilian demand would at once absorb 








V- 
4 all of this additional capacity should 
of™ defense needs drop rapidly. Under 





new contracts, therefore, the Govern- 
ment stands ready to purchase the en- 
tire output from new facilities for a 
five-year period if unsold elsewhere. 

Magnesium ingot is principally a 
Dow Chemical product, but after 
Korea six standby Government plants 
were reactivated to boost active 
capacity to 120,000 tons vs. about 
105,000 at the 1952 year-end. In ad- 
dition to its own Texas plant, Dow 
runs a larger Government unit in that 















cluding Diamond Alkali and Kaiser 
Magnesium Corporation (a Kaiser 
Aluminum subsidiary), operate the 
other five. The list of processors 
and fabricators has been growing 
steadily, in line with increasing civil- 
ian and military use. Aluminum 
Company has a subsidiary in the busi- 
ness. Others include Bendix Avia- 
tion Corporation, American Smelting 
& Refining, American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary, Doehler-Jarvis 
and Gerity-Michigan. No one yet 
seems to know just how far this 
youthful industry may go, since much 
depends upon technical advances in 
alloying and fabricating the metal. It 
is significant that the International 





















“A Magnesium Exposition which will 

wn open in Washington on March 31 
‘Bi will be the first ever to be held. 

- Most conservative issues in this 

ck-g 8Toup are of course Aluminum and 

-— Aluminium, Ltd., both of which sell 

An 2t high price-earnings ratios and 






which cannot be regarded as being 
on the bargain counter despite the 
companies’ longer term growth 
_— prospects. Kaiser Aluminum and 

‘Reynolds Metals are reasonably 
priced in relation to earnings, but be- 
cause of the heavy debt that precedes 
the common stock of both companies, 
these issues entail a significant degree 
of speculative risk. 





















State while four other companies, in-- 





“I just found out in 
THE EXCHANGE Magazine... 


THAT America’s atomic sub 
builder, the General Dynamics 
Corporation, is also building Sabre 
jets in Canada, the happy land 
with no capital-gains tax. (Read 
“Sea, Air and Atom,” by John Jay 
Hopkins, President of General 
Dynamics, in THE EXCHANGE 
Magazine, page 1.) 


THAT fifty-three famous common 
stocks on the Big Board have paid 
dividends every year since 1899. What 
they are, their prices, and how long 
they’ve been paying out, is discussed 
in the February issue, page 10. 


THAT the pessimists are wrong 
about the 1953 steel outlook, 
according to Tom C. Campbell, 
Editor, Iron Age, who gives his 
facts on a who, what, when, where 
basis. On page 7. 





Name 


THAT you're neglecting your own 
interests in staying away from stock- 
holder meetings. A veteran attender 
tells you about his own colorful ex- 
periences. Page 12. 


THAT the world’s oldest stock 
certificate is dated June 16, 1288. 
Guess what country and why, then 
see this issue of THE EXCHANGE. 


THAT out of 50 most active stocks 
last year a total of 34 went up (which 
did which, and their changes, are 
tabulated for your inspection). 


Why editors quote the 
New York Stock Exchange 
official magazine 


This magazine is widely quoted 
because men who make headlines, 
top executives of companies like 
Westinghouse, Du Pont, Standard 
Oil of Ohio, Erie Railroad, General 
Mills, General Shoe, Continental Oil 
discuss investors’ problems and talk 
shop in THE EXCHANGE, official 
magazine of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


Get 12 issues for only $1.00 


You'll understand a bit better just 
what’s happening, whether you’re 
new at investing, or an old hand. 
Enclose a dollar bill, check or money 
order with the coupon below. 


THE EXCHANGE Magazine, Dept. W 
20 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Enclosed is $1. 
Send me the next 12 issues of THE EXCHANGE. 


00 (check, cash, money order). 





Address 








City 
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Street News 





A confident John J. McCloy faces Chase stockholders— 
C. & O. interest in N. Y. Central considered a good omen 


tarting his career as a commercial 

banker heading the second larg- 
est institution in New York City, 
John J. McCloy told the stockholders 
of the Chase National Bank how 
much comfort he derived from seeing 
in the list of top executives the name 
of MacTavish. He came to the name 
while introducing to the stockhold- 
ers the senior officers who are to 
serve under him as chairman of the 
Chase Board. Henry. J. MacTavish 
is controller of the bank. 

“There are two places, certainly, 
where it is most vital to have a 
Scotsman around. One is at the en- 
gines of a ship. The other is in the 
controlling position in a bank,” said 


Mr McCloy. The tall, dark confi- 
dence - inspiring MacTavish took a 
bow. The stockholders seemed im- 
pressed. John J. McCloy, former 
High Commissioner for Germany, 
had been chairman of the Chase for 
just a few days and he was presiding 
at his first annual meeting of stock- 
holders. He conducted the meeting 
with more assurance than is usually 
seen at such a bank meeting. The 
men at the press table had to concede, 
however, that the noisy element 
which has plagued bank chairmen for 
years spared John McCloy. He was 
new in his role and not answerable 
for anything the stockholders might 
have chosen to criticize. 








ance? 


gram tailored to fit. 


you'll find our answer. 





“Know Anything Good in the Market?” 


Sure we do. Lots of things. Lots of good common stocks. 
But what do you mean—“good”? 
Good for what? 
Good for an older couple planning a retirement program? 
Good for younger people who have come into some inherit- 


Good for a widow? Good for a successful doctor or 
lawyer just reaching his prime? 


What is a good investment for one may not be for another. 
Every situation is different, and each needs an investment pro- 


If you are not sure that what you are doing with your money 
is the best thing you can do with it, why not submit your prob- 
lem to our Research Department for their unbiased counsel? 


It won’t cost you a penny, and you won’t obligate yourself 
in any way. It doesn’t matter whether you've got a little money 
or a lot, whether you own securities or don’t. But the more 
you tell us about your complete situation, the more helpful 


Just write—in complete confidence—to 


Wa ter A. SCHOLL, Department SE 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 103 Cities 











United States Rubber Company 
last week took a party of ten news- 
paper and radio men to Daytona 
Beach, Fla., to witness a demonstra- 
tion of a new substitute for the con- 
ventional inner tube. 

The Rubber people have dropped 
the name “inner tube” from this new 
product, and called it an “inner nylon 
shield.” The trade name is Lifewall, 
and the claim is made for it that it 
will outlive three tires. Security an- 
alysts raise the question whether the 
industry isn’t digging its own grave 
by building too much life into the 
product. The same question has been 
asked again and again over the past 
generation or so. But each time tire 
and tube production has reached up 
for new peaks. Tire replacements in 
1953 are estimated at 49 million. The 
tire industry, no less than automobile 
building, has thrived on accelerated 
obsolescence. 


In adjoining columns in the same 


‘publication there appeared a few days 


ago legal notices of partnership ar- 
rangements involving two long-estab- 
lished Wall Street firms. There was 
no mention of the name Trask in 
Spencer Trask & Company. And 
there was no Wood in Wood, Struth- 
ers & Company. It was just a coin- 
cidence that these two notices ap- 
peared side by side. Actually, there 
are many old firms that have been 
perpetuated long after the original 
family names have disappeared from 
the partnership list. The thing that 
counts in the perpetuation of finan- 
cial firms, apparently, is maintenance 
of the old business standard. There 
is no De Coppet and no Doremus 
in De Coppet & Doremus. 


Some railroad experts thought 
it was a good omen for the New 
York Central when the Chesapeake 
& Ohio recently revealed that it had 
built its interest in Central up to 10 
per cent. It had been three years or 
so since Robert Young and Robert 
Bowman tried unsuccessfully to get 
on the Central board. In making the 
announcement of the expanded C. & 
O. interest, the Young group had - 
something encouraging to say about 
the “rejuvenation” not only of the 
Central but also of the railroad in- 
dustry in general. The Street will be 
watching the Central situation. 
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Dream trips you can afford: 


ROUND THE WORLD FOR $478 


HE LITTLE Tyrhennia Line 

steamer Olbia takes a couple of 

days to butt through the Mediter- 
ranean, from Genoa via Leghorn to 
brigand-riddled Corsica. If you’re aboard, 
don’t stay up late watching the wild 
mountain dances of Ligurian peasants 
on the steerage deck. For you must be 
on deck at dawn—while you pass the 
lone island of Capraia, with salt-blown 
Elba to the south—to watch for the high 
Corsican peaks to show above the horizon. 


At $6.50 (including five full meals) 
the Olbia’s voyage is a fair example of 
dream trips you can afford. And there 
are others—colorful journeys to exotic 
lands that often cost little more than 
your vacation at home. Trade your usual 
beach for a houseboat in the Vale of 
Kashmir, or a cruise among the lesser 
Caribbean islands by native trading 
schooner, 


You can travel clear around the world 
—to South Seas coral isles and the misty 
lakes of New Zealand, to Australia and 
the plains of Africa, to Europe’s leisure- 
ly antiquity—for just $478 in fares. That 
long steamer jaunt can be duplicated in 
ten days by plane for $1,700, but where’s 
the fun? 


Last year, 52 million Americans spent 
a record of $12 billion on vacations. 
Many went on organized cruises at prices 
from $125 to $25,000. But some traveled 
off the tourist track, got cheaper and 
more glamorous vacations. 





JUST REMEMBER 











e ¢ Bargain paradises get that way be- 
cause they haven’t been discovered by 
tourist mobs. They’re harder to find and 
to reach—but more rewarding. 


© ¢ Chromed ocean liners and interna- 
tional hotels are America transplanted. 
For fun at budget prices, go by freighter 
and stay at pensions. 


e e Make your longest hop from Eu- 
vope, not directly from the U. S. Cur- 
rency differentials and lower European 
rates can save up to 50%. 


e ¢ Don’t go unless youre ready to 
plan well ahead and to shop for travel 
bargains. 


How Pathfinder Magazine says: 


CAN DISCOVER THE SECRET OF LOW-COST TRAVEL 


from an article in the bi-weekly news magazine, THE PATHFINDER. 





CARIBBEAN There are still undiscovered 
Edens at America’s back door. Tobago, the 
Robinson Crusoe island that rivals Tahiti, 
where living is so cheap the Island's chief 
official gets only $240 a month. Or, Grenada, 
which, as a native described it: ‘Dis islan', 
suh, is t’'ing Gahd mek from rainbo’." There, 
tor $12 a week, you can rent a 3-bedroom 
house with its own private beach. Many of 
the best spots can be reached only by trading 
schooner. Go down to the waterfront at Gren- 
ada or elsewhere and bargain with dusky 
skippers to make your own price—keep this 
Up and cruise all the lesser islands of this 
jeweled chain, 











Here’s a sampling of dream trips 


Round the World. Every 2 months a 
Shaw Savill vessel leaves London for 
Curacao, Panama, and New Zealand. 
Cross the Pacific, change at Wellington 
for another SSL ship going west via 
Australia and South Africa back to Eng- 
land. Minimum fare about $478—but the 
trip is usually booked up 15 months in 
advance. (Reach London fcr about $175 
from New York.) Other round the 
world trips from the U. S. as low as 
$250-$300 a month via deluxe freighters. 

India. Minimum fare from New York 
to Ceylon, India, or Malaya is about $350. 
EN re in England, you can make 
the trip by luxury liner (tourist class) 
for $319. Go to the lotus-covered moun- 
tain lakes of Kashmir, where a furnished 
houseboat with four turbanned servants 
rents for $70 a month. Total costs for a 
couple run around $175 a month—in the 
most beautiful spot on earth. 

South Seas. You can still live the life 
of a Tahitian beachcomber—but not in 
Tahiti, which has found out about the 
Yankee dollar. Instead, drowse on bril- 
liant Sigatoka Beach at Suva or watch 
Pacific combers crash on reef-grit Nor- 
folk or Lord Howe Islands. (You can 
reach the South Seas by freighter from 
the U. S.) 


Africa. Perhaps the biggest travel bar- 
gain today is an 80-day luxury cruise 
around the Dark Continent, calling at a 
score of colorful ports like Dar-es-Sa- 
laam, for $700, round trip from Amster- 
dam, (You can reach Holland for $165 
from the U. S.) 


Mediterranean. A two-week cruise to 
Malta, Naples, Casablanca, and Lisbon 
starts as low as $92, round trip from 
London. But try a longer stay—in the 
lush valleys of Mount Olympus on Cyp- 
rus, where a couple can live comfortably 
for $1,400 a year; on Aegean islands 
that hide remnants of a 5,000-year-old 
civilization among olive and cork groves; 
or with the fisherfolk of rocky Sardinia, 
where hotel rates are 24¢ a day or $1.12 
with three good meals. 


Atlantic Islands. Green cones stand- 
ing out of the sparkling waters of the 
South Atlantic—these are the Azores 
and the Canaries. Tropical flowers, 
sandy beaches, and the charm of old 
Spain are combined here—with rents of 
about $20 a month, groceries for a 
couple at $10 a weék and servants $5 a 
month each. 


The vagabond voyager with a 
fistful of dreams can get aids 
to planning from these 2 guides: 


BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD 


This is a book on how to double what your money 
can buy. For that is what spending a few weeks 
or months, or even retiring, in the world's Bar- 
gain Paradises amounts to. 

Throughout, you learn where to spend a while 
in the West Indies, Central and South Americo, 
the healthful islands of the South Seas, the won- 
derlands of New Zealand, the Balearic Islands, 
the Canaries, Madeira, etc. 

You read about “Lands of Eternal Springtime,” 
“Californias Abroad,” ‘Islands in the Wind,” 
“Four Modern Shangri-las,” about mountain 
hideaways, tropical islands as colorful as Tahiti 
but nearer home, about modern cities where you 
can live for less, about quiet country lanes and 
surf-washed coastal resorts. 


About 100 photos, 4 maps. Price $1.50 


TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD 


With this book you can stop saying that travel is 
too expensive. Passenger-carrying freighters do 
offer you a way to see the world for as little. as 
you'd spend at a resort. And what accommoda- 
tions you get—large rooms with beds (not bunks), 
probably a private bath, lots of good food, plenty 
of relaxation as your ship speeds from port to 
port. 


Trips to Rio and Buenos Aires, to the West 
Indies, between California and New York, out to 
Hawaii—trips to almost everywhere—are within 
your means. 


There are round-the-world voyages and shorter 
trips too. Fast, uncrowded voyages to England, 
France, the Mediterranean; two- or three-week 
vacations to the West Indies or down the Pacific 
Coast. 


This book names the lines, tells where they go, 
how much they charge, briefly describes accom- 
modations. It includes practically every passen- 
ger-carrying service starting from or going to 
New York, Canada, New Orleans, the Pacific 
Coast, England, France, Scandinavia, the Medi- 
terranean, Africa, the Near East, the Indies, Aus- 
tralia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. I's 
yours for $1.00. 


To get these books, fill in coupon below: 





To HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
32 Adams Boulevard 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


1 have enclosed § {cash, check, 
or money order), Please send me the books 
checked below: 


(1D BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE bas ~ 
(0 TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE “a 


(0 Special offer: both books above {$2.50 
value} for $2.00. 


You will refund my money if I am not 
satisfied. 


Print name 





Address 


City & State 
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This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities for sale, 
or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such 
securities. The offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


NEW ISSUE 


97,147 Shares 
HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 
Cumulative Second Preferred Stock, Series B 
(Without Par Value—$4.20 Dividend) 


Convertible Into Common Stock Prior to January 1, 1963 


Rights, evidenced by Subscription Warrants, to subscribe for these shares have been issued 
by the Company to holders of its Common Stock, which rights will expire at 3:30 P.M., 
Eastern Standard Time, February 18, 1953, as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 





Subscription Price to Warrant Holders 
$100 per share 





During and after the subscription period, the several Under- 
writers may offer shares of Cumulative Second Preferred 
Stock, Series B, all as more fully set forth in the Prospectus. 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only in those 
States in which the undersigned may legally offer these securities in 
compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


Smith, Barney & Co. R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


February 4, 1953 


























Recession Signals 





Continued from page 3 


verse influence has been offset by 
gains in demand from other sources, 

When all three of the main sup- 
porting factors decline in urgency 
simultaneously, the level of demand 
from individual consumers will spell 
the difference between continued 
boom (or a high-level plateau) and 
recession. At present, record employ- 
ment and disposable income are 
maintaining personal consumption 
outlays at peak levels, and there is 
no visible prospect of any appreci- 
able drop in either employment or 
income. 

However, the record level of con- 
sumer debt constitutes legitimate 
cause for concern. At the seasonal 
peak in December, instalment credit 
amounted to $16.5 billion, an increase 
of $3 billion over the amount out- 
standing a year earlier—which itself 
represented a new record. Personal 
saving has also been unusually high, 
but the distribution of increases in 
saving and in debt is likely to be 
highly unequal and thus the possibil- 
ity exists that large volume sales of 
automobiles and other big-ticket con- 
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Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company 


Quarterly Statement of Billings, Estimated Unbilled 
Balance of Major Contracts and Number of Employees 


(Subject to audit adjustments) 


Three Fiscal Months Ended 


Billings during the period: 


Year Ended 





Dec. 31,1952 Dec. 31,1951 Dec. 31, 1952 Dec. 31, 1951 

Shipbuilding contracts ; i: i . $24,671,859 $11,895,074 $ 73,700,162 $37,832,110 
Ship conversions and repairs 14,720,386 15,606,339 49,834,050 36,831,783 
Hydraulic turbines and accessories . 2,160,196 2,438,047 5,625,820 5,974,581 
Other work and operations. . . 2,783,653 2,924,914 10,451,564 8,670,391 
Totals . . & & « « «+ $44,336,094 $32,864,374 $139,611,596 $89,308,865 








Estimated balance of major contracts unbilled at the close of 


the period ° © e . ° ° © e e * * & £ 


Number of employees at the close of the period . « e« e 


At Dec. 31, 1952 


$316,751,120 
17,702 


At Dec. 31, 1951 


$353,180,062 
14,069 


The Company reports income from long-term shipbuilding contracts on the percentage-of-completion basis; such income for 
any period will therefore vary from the billings on the contracts. Contract billings and estimated unbilled balances are subject 


to possible adjustments resulting from statutory and contractual provisions 


By Order of the Board of Directors 


January 28, 1953 


R. |. FLETCHER, Vice President and Comptroller 
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sumer durables, on which optimistic 
business predictions for 1953 depend 
so heavily, may be stymied by con- 
sumers’ inability or unwillingness to 
go further into debt. Future devel- 
opments in the fields of retail sales 
and instalment debt will bear close 
watching. 

In one respect, the business situa- 
tion existing today is much healthier 
than those witnessed just before pre- 
vious business peaks. Inventories 
have shown very little change since 
mid-1951 although sales are mate- 
rially higher. If it were possible to 
segregate inventories dedicated to de- 
fense production, which have risen 
steadily as output increased, remain- 
ing stocks would undoubtedly show a 
substantial decline. In addition, the 
warnings heard on every side that 
the boom may be approaching its end 
will continue to induce a cautious in- 
ventory policy on the part of busi- 
nessmen. It is appropriate to say of 
the next business dip, as was said 
of the one which failed to appear in 
1948, that it will be “the best-adver- 
tised recession in history.” 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


February 16: Allen Industries; Cali- 
fornia Electric Power; Central Foun- 
dry; Congoleum-Nairn; du Pont (E. I.) 
de Nemours; Electric Controller & 
Manufacturing; Ex-Cell-O Corporation; 
General American ‘Transportation; 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker; Midwest Piping 
& Supply; Muskegon Piston Ring; 
Philco Corporation; Polaris Mining; 
Reeves Bros.; Sangamo Electric; 
Stokely-Van Camp; Todd Shipyards; 
Van Norman; Vulcan Detinning; Whirl- 
pool Corporation. 


February 17: Adams Express; Alle- 
gheny Corporation; American Color- 
type; Apex Smelting; Beech-Nut Pack- 
ing; Briggs & Stratton; Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railway; Clevite Corporation; 
Coleman Co.; Continental-Diamond 
Fibre; Detroit Aluminum & Brass; 
Dewey & Almy Chemical; Driver- 
Harris; Eastman Kodak; General Rail- 
way Signal; Glenmore Distillers; Kansas 
Gas & Electric; Lakey Foundry; Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass; Mead Johnson; 
Mojud Hosiery; Murphy (G. C.) Com- 
pany; New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph; Newmont Mining; Northern 
States Power (Wisconsin); Ohio Edi- 
son; Pet Milk; Pittsburgh Forgings; 
Public Service Electric & Gas; St. 
Helens Pulp & Paper; Southern Indiana 
Gas & Electric; Transue & Williams; 
Utah Oil Refining. 


FEBRUARY 11, 1953 






































The 199th Annual Report 


from America’s 
oldest paint manufacturer— 


The Devoe Story js a story of a 
colonial venture that has become 
an American Institution. 


Copies of this report will be 
mailed to any business executive 
when requested on company stationery; 


We, xt UZ. te 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS COMPANY, INC. 
787 First Avenue, New York 17, New York 













STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





General Portland Cement Company 





H. L. Green Company, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1947, Delaware, as a consolidation of Florida Portland 
Cement Co., Signal Mountain Portland Cement Co. and Trinity Portland 
Cement Co., incorporated in 1925, 1920 and 1907, respectively. Office: 
111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday 
in April. Number of stockholders (December 11, 1951): 4,366. 


Capitalization: 


Bere Derek WO oo a's s0ccc acne ys cdengisss toe sts 2eusnens*Sioppeanere 
Capital stock (si par) 


Business: Manufactures cement in six plants in the south. 
Combined capacity of plants in Tennessee, Florida and 
Texas (4) approximates 10% million barrels per annum. 
Owns adequate raw material sources. Markets are in the 
south and southwest, with exports to Gulf and Caribbean 
countries. 

Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $7.2 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $9.1 million. Book 
value of stock, $23.93 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1947 to date. 


Outlook: Acquisitions in recent years have enlarged the 
earnings base. Sustained domestic demand and shipments 
to foreign countries are expected to hold volume at a high 
level for some time ahead. 


Comment: Stock is subject to cyclical influences. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
*Barned per share... $0.52 $1.95 $2.63 $4.22 $5.05 $5.68 $4.36 


T$3.33 
Dividends paid ..... —Not available— 0.75 1.50 2.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 
PREG casenabaechcen Listed N.Y.S.E. 20% 26 38% 38 40% 50 
IONS avec keswocene —Oct. 1947——- 18% 16% 22% . 26 31% 34% 





*Pro forma through 1946. 


a +Nine months to September 30 vs. $3.32 in like 1951 
peri 





The Washington Water Power Company 





Incorporated: 1889, Washington; former parent American Power & Light 
distributed entire common stock issue to own shareholders in 1952. Office: 
West 825 Trent Ave., Spokane 10, Wash. Annual meeting: First Monday 
in June. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): Preferred, 1,916; 
former parent did not report number of common stockholders. 


Capitalization: 
RO CTA cccb cc bsswkees oo sac u:dus Sebikeaveeswesesacsan $64,080,000 


"Peerertec: Stock $6 cum; (NO Pal)... 06. 4.06cibe en ecsscoens 35,000 shs 
SOREN ER: CED WIRED xis caad acckebssseweecekaacenaeen 2,342,411 shs 


*Callable at $110 per share. 





Business: Hydro-generates, purchases and sells electricity 
in east and north central Washington and adjoining northern 
Idaho, serving Spokane and 135 other communities with a 
population of about 470,000 persons. Derives about 96% of 
revenues from electric sales; hydro-generates 68% of energy 
needs. Territory supplies a major part of the nation’s magne- 
site and a large part of its lead, silver and zinc; lumbering 
and related operations are also important. In January, 1953, 
made a new acquisition offer to Puget Sound Power & Light. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working 
capital deficit October 31, 1952, $640,017; ratio, 0.9-to-1; cash 
and equivalent, $2.6 million; U. S. Gov’ts, $149,850. Book value 
of common stock, $16.11 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends; on com- 
mon, 1936 to date (not reported earlier). 

Outlook: Earnings in recent years have shown a generally 
upward secular swing and the expected continued growth of 


its service area suggests that this favorable trend should 
continue. 


Comment: 


Preferred is of good grade; common is improv- 
ing in status. 


"EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.. ee 4 + 07 $1. 4 $$1.10 [$1.02 $$1.31 $1.85 $1.67 
Dividends paid ..... -65 0.8 0.70% 0.70% 0.92 1.08% 1.35 


{Listed “j Y. Stock Exchange—————— 28 
September 24, 1952—————————— 24% 





*Adjusted for 1952 common stock reclassification (equivalent to 0.921556-for-1 ex- 


ehange). {On net income as reported at the time. {On net income as reported by 

= to N. Y. Stock Exchange. {Previously wholly owned by American Power & 
ight. 

28 








Incorporated: 1932, New York, to acquire assets of the bankrupt F. W. 
Grand 5-10-25 Cent Stores, Inc., Metropolitan Chain Stores, Inc., and 
— Silver & Bros. Office: 902 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. Annual 

eeting: Fourth Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders (January 
31, 1952): 5,191. 


Capitalization : 


RR EADIE, 5 nici cod sunbed nob acs sobs Gade Someeee eee *$1,374,743 
Capital stock (Si ae) RA rr eee re rere ee os 1,196,284 shs 





*Mortgages payable. 


Business: Operates a chain of 225 retail variety stores and 
junior department stores, largely in New York, Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, and including 83 in Canada. Most mer- 
chandise ranges in price from 5 cents to $1. Stores are oper- 
ated under the names F. ¢ W. Grand, Isaac Silver, Silver’s 
Metropolitan, Grand-Silver and H. L. Green. 

Management: Progressive; good record. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital January 31, 
1952, $18.2; ratio, 4.4-to-1; cash, $4.1 million; U. S. and Cana- 
dian Gov’ts, $2.3 million. Book value of stock, $31.65 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1935 to date. 


Outlook: Unit and dollar sales are responsive to interme- 
diate changes in consumer demand and purchasing power. 
Profit margins normally are narrow. 


Comment: Shares are among the better situated in the 
variety group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Jan. 31 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1958 
Earned per share.... $2.86 $5.14 $4.76 $4.97 $4.14 $4.47 $3.53 $1.46 


Calendar years 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Dividends paid ..... $1.25 $1.87 $2.37 $2.50 $2.50 $2.50 $2.50 $2.50 
BUIGH ec scsccccsccece 43 52% 37% 40% 43% 45% 44% 41% 
RO Skxeusaeensincms 26% 305% 27% 29% 334% 35% 35% 36 


*Adjusted for 100% stock dividend in 1947. {Paid 100% in stock. 


tNine months 
to October 31 (three fiscal quarters) vs. $1.65 in like 1951 period. 





United States Gypsum Company 





Incorporated: 1920, Illinois, as successor to a 1901 consolidation of 35 
gypsum producers. Office: 300 West Adams Street, Chicago 6, Ill. Annual 
meeting: Second Wednesday in May. Number of stockholders (December 
31, 1951): Preferred, 1,045; common, 9,815. 

Capitalization: 

RING NERTIA OE 6-65 '5k hs adoe makes ese G awe oe ae ads hae bus 4 ee Oe 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. ($100 par) 78,222 po 
SSOMEMRONY QUOD CREO URE) os osc sees cca dewes Socks sepugea cn 1,599,787 shs 


*Not callable; votes equally with common. 


Business: World leader in gypsum-based products. Supply- 
ing about half of domestic requirements, these products rep- 
resent about 65% of company sales. Output also includes 
lime, insulating board, hardboard, insulating wool, paint, 
metal lath (15% to 20% of U. S. requirements), asphalt roof- 
ing, asbestos-cement shingles, etc. Raw material deposits 
are substantial. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 


Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital June 30, 
1952, $75.7 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $12.5 million; U. §. 


Gov’ts, $66.3 million. Book value of common stock, $96.91 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1920 to date. 


Outlook: Considering its dependence upon the building in- 
dustry, company has an unusual record of stability; pros- 
pects for public construction outlays as well as the continued 
demand for residential units suggest a considerable offset to 
reduced volume of industrial expansion over the _ inter- 
mediate term. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment grade; common is 
one of the more strongly situated units in the building group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.. a 18 $9.90 $10.00 $15.04 $16.70 


$18.51 $12.05 *$8.92 
Dividends paid ..... 2.00 3.00 4.00 6.00 9.00 10.00 7.00 7.50 
BAGH occ scvcwcccve . 132 107% 113% ##116% # 185 124 119 
LOW  wccccccccscccce 93 86 92% 89% 90% 104% 101% 


*Nine months to September 30 vs. $9.29 in like 1951 period. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1952 1951 


12 Months to December 31 


$1.35 
2.25 
4.55 
0.32 
7.99 
1.05 


ABC Vending 

Air Reduction 

Allied Chemical & Dye... 
Allied Int’l Investing 
Alloy Cast Steel 

Amer. Encaustic Tiling... 
Amer. European Secs..... 
Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R.. 
Bethlehem Steel 

Brooklyn Union Gas 
California Water 

Carriers & General 

Cent. Illinois Securities... 
Commercial Credit 
Consolidated Edison 

Cons. Gas Elec. Lt. & Pwr. 
Consumers Power 
Delaware & Hudson 
Dome Mines 

a ere 
Eastern States Corp 
8) EE re 
Falstaff Brewing 

Freeport Sulphur 

Great Northern Ry 

Gulf Mobile & Ohio 
Haverhill Gas 

Heller (Walter E.)...... 
Hercules Powder 

Illinois Central 

Inland Steel 
Insuranshares Certif. .... 
Johns-Manville 

Jones & Laughlin 

Keyes Fibre 

RONG AD ecisccnsinss 
Liggett & Myers 
Louisiana Pwr. & Lt..... p 
Louisville Gas & El. (Ky.) 
Louisville & Nashville... 
Maine Central 

Minnesota Power & Lt.... 
Missouri Edison 

Missouri Port. Cement... 
Missouri Utilities 

Mullins Mfg. ............ 
National Biscuit 

National Oats 

National Steel 

N. Y. Central 

N. Y. State Elec. & Gas.. 
5. 32 

Niagara Mohawk Power.. 
Nopco Chemical 

Norfolk & Western 
Northern Pacific 
Northwest Airlines 


Ohio Edison 

Oklahoma Gas & Elec.... 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas. 
Pacific Lighting 

Pennroad Corp. ......... 
Pennsylvania Power 
ennsylvania R.R. ....... 
Phila. & Reading C. & I... 
Phillips Petroleum 
Pittsburgh Steel 

Portland (Ore.) Gas 
CS. ee 
Real Silk Hosiery 


— pt 
ONN OVS Corn! 
N \o 
HBSe28Ra8 
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—" 
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4. 
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Savage Arms 
Scotten, Dillon 
Seaboard Air Line 
Sharp & Dohme 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: = 1952 1951 


12 Months to December 31 


Shell Oil 

South Carolina 
Elec. & Gas 

So. Indiana Gas & Elec... 

Southern Natural Gas.... 

I Teer 

Standard Forgings 

Sun Oil 

Superior Steel 

Talcott (James) 

Texas & Pacific Ry 

Toledo Edison 

Union Pacific 

United Gas Improvement. 

U. S. Steel 

Victor Equipment 

YY Serer 

. 2 eee 

Washington Water Pwr.. 

Western Maryland Ry.... ; 

Wheeling Steel 10.96 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube , 9.15 

6 Months to December 31 

: 1.51 

1.59 
0.59 
3.70 
1.54 
2.71 
0.71 
1.93 
1.41 

D0.22 
1.27 
0.79 
0.67 
2.37 
1.72 
1.23 


Allied Mills 

Amer. Agricultural Chem. 

American Molasses 

Carpenter Steel 

Cont’! Copper & Steel.... 

Goodall-Sanford 

Harris-Seybold 

Int’] Minerals & Chem.... 

Jaeger Machine 

Kaiser Steel 

Kayser (Julius) 

Keystone Steel & Wire... 

OS 

Pabco Products 

Procter & Gamble 

Neeves Brea. .:.......... 

Spencer Chemical 

United Merchants & Mfrs. 0.91 

Vanadium-Alloys Steel .. 1.68 

Warren Petroleum 2.23 

3 Months to December 31 

0.7 1.08 

1.44 
1.56 

D0.06 
1.19 
0.05 
0.26 


Amer. Distilling 
Amer. Steel Foundries... 
Black & Decker 
Clinton Foods 
Cunningham Drug Stores. 
pe ere 
Hoe (R.) 
Liquid Carbonic . D0.03 
Willys-Overland 0.72 0.53 
12 Months to November 30 
Devoe & Raynolds “A”... 2.49 3.42 
Devoe & Raynolds “B”... = 1.25 1.71 
El Paso Natural Gas 2.84 3.32 
Endicott Johnson 2.52 
6 Months to November 30 
Pillsbury Mills 1.83 2.09 


Corby (H.) Distillery... *0.41 *0.26 
Nat’l Linen Service 0.17 0.22 

12 Months to October 31 
Canadian Breweries *2.2 *2.25 
Continental Motors 1.35 
Deere & 5.57 
ED son atndesads 1.54 
Dominion Bridge *8.87 
ere 1.27 
Massey-Harris *1.70 
Oliver Corp. , 3.51 
et are errerere 0.85 D0.69 

52 Weeks to October 25 
Lukens Steel 7.29 11.16 


*Canadian currency. c—Combined common and 
Class B stock. p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE 
FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program based upon 
your objectives and resources, looking to 
capital enhancement, income, or both; 


(2) Analyze the portfolio already established; 


(3) Tell you how to recast it so as to bring 
it into line with current business and 
investment prospects, and in accord with 
your objectives; 


(4) Advise you, if your resources are entirely 
in cash, how to inaugurate your program; 


(5) Tell you instantly when each new step is 
necessary; 


(6) Keep a record of every transaction you 
make, and an accurate transcript of your 
investment position; 


(7) Furnish monthly comment on your in- 
vestment program. 


(8) Provide full consultation privileges, in 
person, by mail, or by wire, regarding 
any investment problem. 


Mail us a list of your securities and let us 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Ser- 
vice will point the way to better investment 
results. The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


You incur no obligation. 


g2s BSSEB SERS ERE SRRERERSRERRRSEREER SRB 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 Trinity Place New York 6,N.Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me. 

My Objective: 


Income [] Capital Enhancement [J 


(Feb. 11) 


29 








DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally 
sell ex-dividend three full business days 
before the record date. 


Hidrs 
: Pay- of 
Company able Record 
ABC Vending Corp....S30c 3-15 2-27 
Acme Wire .......... Q60c 3-12 2-27 
Aetna Ball & Roller 

RCE Ql5c 3-16 3-2 
Affiliated Gas Eq...... Q10c 3-16 3-2 

| | eee 75c 6=3-20 ss 33- 2 
Agnew Surpass Shoe.*Q10c 3-2 1-30 
Allied Stores ......... Q75c 4-20 3-20 
Allis-Chalmers ........ O$1 3-30 3-2 
American Home Prod..M15c 3-2 2-13 
Amer. Investing ...... Q40c 3-2 2-16 
Amer. Mach. & Fdry....25c 3-10 2-25 
American News ........ 25c 403-16) «=—3- 6 
Amer. Potash & Chem- 

le. a Smee Q50c 3-16 2-27 

ae eee Fo Q50c 3-16 2-27 
American Seating ....Q25c 3-5 2-10 
American Ship Build.....$1 3-26 3-12 
Amer. Steel Foundries..75c 3-14 2-25 
Aston Perms econ. sss ss 25c 3-2 2-10 
Armstrong Cork ....... 65c 3-6 2-17 

te te ee Q933%4c 3-14 2-28 

lk err eee $1 3-14 2-28 
Atl. Coast Line Co.....$1.25 3-13 2-13 
Atlantic Refining ..... Q50c 3-16 2-20 
Artloom Carpet ........ Se 3-5 2-16 
Avco Manufacturing ..Q15c 3-20 2-27 
Barium Steel ...... Q12%c 3-26 = 2-11 
Bath Iron Works....... 50c 4-1 3-20 
Beech Aircraft ....... Q25c 2-19 2-9 
Belding-Heminway..Q12%4c 3-32-10 
Bethlehem Steel ........ $1 3-3 2-9 

ei eee Q$1.75 4-1 2-24 
Black Hills Pr. & Lt..Q32c 3-1 2-20 
are 30c 3-12 2-11 
Blumenthal (Sidney)..Q25c 3-2 2-18 
Bristol-Myers .......... me 3 2-246 
Brown Shoe ......... Q60c 3-2 2-16 
8 ree Q25e 3-6 2-13 

Lo ee = Q$1.25 3-2 2-13 
Buffalo Forge ......... 50c 2-26 2-16 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan.Q25c 3-2 2-7 
Burkart (F.) Mfg...... 50c -2 2-13 
Burlington Mills 

oy QO87%ic «63-2 «2-6 
Bush Terminal Co...... 10c 3-2 2-13 
Butler Bros. ........... Se 3-2 2-9 
Canadian Fairbanks- 

are Nese .2+2 2-43 
Carey (Philip) Mfg...Q40c 3-13 3-2 
Casco Products ........ 35c =62-20)—S 2-11 
meee OM acs cede 50c 2-25 2-10 
Champion Paper & 

i ORE ae i i a 

Do $4.50 pf...... Q$1.12%4 4-1 3-10 
Cinn. Milling Mach..... 75¢0 (3-2 «| 214 
City Auto Stamping...Q50c 3-5 2-20 
City Products ...... Q62%c 3-31 3-12 
Clorox Chemical ...Q62%4c 3-10 2-25 

i actnxoecsan El2%c 3-10 392-25 
Commonwealth Edison.Q45c 5-1 3-23 
Cons. Laundries ...... 2c 3-2 2-16 
Continental Copper & 

Steel Industries ....Q15c 3-31 2-11 
Cont’l-Diamond Fibre...20c 3-12 3-2 
Cornell-Dubilier Elec....30c 3-26 3-6 
Crane Co. 334% pf..Q9334c 3-16 2-27 
Curtis Publ. $3-4 pf...075¢ 4-1 3-6 

BD tesa es a ee 1 4-1 3-6 

ae. QO$1.75 4-1 3-6 
Deere & Co. 7% pf....035¢ 3-2 2-13 
Delta Air Lines........ 25e 3-2 2-13 
30 





Company 


Dow Chemical. .-..6..<:. 25c 
Durham Hosiery cl. A..25c 
Do cl. B 


Bestern Corp. «<i icaxe: 25c 
Fall River Gas Wks....15¢ 
Fajardo Sugar 
Filtrol Corp. 


Flintkote Co.......... Q50c 
Follansbee Steel ..... Q25c 
Ford Motor (Canada) 

Be: Pits. xan *50c 
De .Ubi.ss eee *E$1 
CE é ciccemace *50c 
SE yon wes acne *F$1 

Gabriel Steel .......... 10c 
General Foods ........ Q60c 
Gen. Mills 334% pf..Q843%c 
General Motors ........ $1 

i. 2 eee Q$1.25 

Do $3.79 BL. ..4«s Q9334c 


Gen. Tire & Rubber... .Q50c 
General Steel Castings. .30c 
Goodall-Sanford ..... 37% 
Gossard (H. W.) Co....15c 
Great Atlantic & 


Pacthe “MEA: .. sss .eeane Y$4 
Great Lakes Dredge & 

Ee et Q25c 
Gt. Northern Ry. $6 pf.. .$1 
DR LAUD. 6d cucrcrens 10c 
Hammermill Paper ...Q30c 


Harbison-Walker Ref.. .50c 
Hart-Carter QOl5c 
Hazel-Atlas Glass ....Q30c 
Heyden Chemical ....12%c 

Do. 3%4% pf. ....Q87%c 

Do $4.38 pf. ....Q$1.093% 
Hinde & Dauch Paper. .40c 
Hires (Chas. E.) Co....15c 
Mebineer Go... 52645 Ql15c 
Illinois Zinc 
International Nickel ..Q50c 
Iowa Power & Light. .Q35c 


seer eee ee 


Rots Titer «.....cccck Q25c 
Moves Pie: . .. cavndere 50c 
Serer ere 75c 
Kinney (G. R.) Co....Q35c 
Lane-Wells ........... 35c 
Lanston Monotype ...Q25c 
LeTourneau (R. G.) 
a ere. Q25c 
Lionel Corp. ......<.. Q20c 
D-cinvepxn ive wcenal E15c 
Loblaw Groceterias 
BOG. “cskhecaisiacs *Q37%4c 
> oe *QO37Vc 
Lenght Core. ...is<aied Q25c 
Magnavox Co. ..... Q37%c 
Micromatic Hone ....Q25c 


Minn.-Honeywell Reg.. .50c 
Minnesota Pow. & Lt..Q55c 
Monarch Mach. Tool. .Q30c 


National Container ....15c 
Nat’l Distillers Prod...Q25c 
National Gypsum 

eres Q$1.12%4 
Nat’l Lead 7% pf... .Q$1.75 
Nat’l Malleable & 

Steel Castings ....... 50c 
Nat’l Rubber Mach... .Q30c 
Nat’l Starch Products.Q30c 
Nehi Corp. «....:... Q1W7VYc 


Pay- 
able 


4-15 
2-20 
2-20 


3- 4 
2-10 
3- 2 
3-10 
3- 2 
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Hidrs. 
of 
Record 


2-23 
2-13 
2-13 


2-16 
2- 3 
2-16 
2-13 
2-16 
2-24 
2-13 


2- 6 
2- 6 
2- 6 
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3-10 


2-18 
2-13 


2- 9 
2-11 
. 2-11 


2- 3 
2- 3 
2-25 


2-25 
2-27 
2-18 
2-13 
2-20 


2-20 
2-11 


2-18 
2-18 


2-16 
3- 6 
2-10 
3-16 





Company F r 
Newport News Shipbuild. 
& Dry Dock......... 50c 


Northern Natural Gas.Q45c 


Northwest Bancorp ..Q45c 
Norwich Pharmacal...Q25c 


Ohio Oil 


Parkersburg Rig & R...35c 
Peninsular Telephone. ..60c 
Pennsylvania Salt..... Q40c 
Peoples Gas Lt. & 


Se eee Tee 1.50 
Pillsbury Mills ....... Q50c 
Pitney-Bowes .......-- 25c 


Pittsb’gh Steel 5% pf.Q$1.25 
Do 5%4% pf. ...Q$1.37% 


Pneumatic Scale ....... 40c 
Poor & Co. cl. B..... 37t4c 
Purity Bakeries ...... Q60c 
Reading Go: ..0.0+4-: Q50c 
Rio Grande Valley Gas. .5c 
Rohm & Haas........ 040c 

BS SIO WES 65s sc ccces Q$1 
St. Joseph Lead........ 75c 
St. Regis Paper...... Q25c 

Do 4.40% pf. ..... Q$1.10 
Seaboard Ol .......: Q50c 
Sears, Roebuck ...... Q50c 


Serrick Corp. cl. B...Q40c 
Sheller Mfg. ......-.- Q30c 
Shoe Corp. cl. A...... Q25c 
Signal Oil & Gas cl. B.Q25c 

Do. cl. A O25c 
South Carolina Electric 

& Gas ; Q17%c 
Standard Oil (Calif.)..75c 


eeeeeeeeee 


Standard Oil (N. J.)..Q75c 
TG oct cee aie Hen E25c 
Stewart-Warner ..... Q35c 
Sun Ray Drug......... S5c 
ae Q37'%4c 


Superior Tool & Die. ..Q5c 


Tex. Pac. Coal & Oil. .Q35c 
Thatcher Glass ...... Q25c 
Thew Shovel ........ 040c 
Thompson Products ....50c 

D0 990 GE! oo: c0r eves Q$1 


Tide Water Assoc. Oil.Q25c 
Timken Roller Bear... ..75c 


Union Tank Car...... Q65c 
United Aircraft Corp..Q50c 


Vanadium-Alloys Steel. .50c 
Vick Chemical .. Q30c 
Vogt Manufacturing. ..Q20c 


Walgreen Co. .......-- 040c 
Warren Petroleum... .Q40c 
Wesson Oil & 

Snowdrift $4 pf...... Q$1 


Yale & Towne Mfg...Q50c 


Accumulations 

Eastern States $6 pf.. .$1.50 

Do WT Bi... ceceese $1.75 
Stock 


Peninsular Telephone. .20% 
Pittsburgh Steel ....... 2% 


Omissions 


Atlas Tack, Ruppert (Jacob) 


*Canadian currency. E—FExtra. 





Hidrs, 
Pay- of 
able Record 
3-2 2-13 
3-25 3-2 
2-25 2-6 
3-10 2-13 
3-10 892-13 
3-1 2-20 
4-1 3-10 
3-13 2-27 
4-15 3-20 
3-2 2-9 
3-12. 2-27 
a 2..a° 6 
3-2 2-6 
2-2 1-16 
3-2 2-16 
3-6 2-17 
3-12 2-19 
3-12 92-13 
3-1 2-13 
3-1 2-13 
3-10 2-20 
se 27 
4-1 2-27 
3-13 3-2 
4-3 2-27 
3-16 2-25 
3-12 2-20 
3-14 2-27 
3-10 2-16 
3-10 2-16 
4-1 3-20 
3-10 2-10 
3-12. 29 
3-12 2-9 
3-7 2-13 
3-2 2-16 
3-2 2-16 
2-27 2-13 
35 2 
3-16 2-27 
3-2 2-16 
3-13 2-27 
3-13 2-27 
3-2 29 
3-10 2-20 
32 ~629 
3-10 2-20 
3-2 2-13 
3-5 2-13 
& 2..: 2-01 
3-12 2-13 
3-2 2-16 
2-215 
4-1 3-10 
4-1 3-6 
4-1 3-6 
227" 39 
3-2 2-6 
M—Monthly. 


Q—Quarterly. S—Semi-annual. Y—Year-end. 
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American Tobacco 





Concluded from page 13 





tax, slated to expire at mid-year, cost 
the company $5 million or 77 cents a 
share in 1951. 

With an improved operating back- 
ground shaping up, it is not surpris- 
ing that American Tobacco has 
shown considerable buoyancy of late, 
and is now around its 1952-53 high of 
70. Also contributing to this showing 
is the declaration of $1 extra, along 
with the 75-cent regular quarterly 
payment on January 27. (The ex- 
dividend date for both of these pay- 
ments is February 5.) 

Appreciation for American To- 
bacco, from here on, may be gradual. 
However, if the benefits from higher 
cigarette prices and termination of 
EPT materialize, the stock should 
prove reasonably priced at current 
levels. The 1929 high for the shares 
was 116% and in 1937 and 1946 
the stock reached 99. Furthermore, 
while the indicated $4 annual divi- 
dend yields a satisfactory 5.7 per 
cent, American has not as yet re- 
turned to the dividend basis of pre- 
war years. Should a decided upturn 
in profits take place, eventual restora- 
tion of the $5 dividend paid in 1933- 
40 should not be impossible. 

Sales of American Tobacco prob- 
ably topped $1 billion last year, the 
first time any cigarette company has 
reached this peak. Per share earn- 
ings, however, will not be equally im- 
pressive ; current estimates place 1952 
net in the $4.50-$4.75 per share 
range, compared with $5.57 earned in 
1951. The decline is largely due to 
dilution resulting from the sale of ad- 
ditional securities last March; at that 
time $50 million of 3% per cent de- 
bentures were marketed and 1,075,- 
685 common shares were offered to 
shareholders at 52. This year’s 
profit showing, however, promises to 
be considerably better. 


































Dividend Changes 


Blaw-Knox: 30 cents payable March 
12 to stock of record February 11. Com- 
pany for last five years has been paying 
25 cents a quarter and a year-end divi- 
dend of 25 cents. 

Bullock’s: Extra of 25 cents payable 
mic be 28 to stock of record Febru- 
ary 13. 


FEBRUARY 11, 1953 





Consolidated Vultee Aircraft: 45 cents 
payable February 25 to stock of record 
February 13. Payments in the three 
previous quarters were 40 cents each. 
Also amended the action taken De- 
cember 12, with respect to the special 
dividend of 1/10 of a share of San Diego 
Corp. for each share of Consolidated 
Vultee held to be paid February 2 by 
increasing the amount of cash to be 
paid in lieu of fractional shares from 
$11 to $16 for each full share of San 
Diego Corp. 

Green Bay & Western R.R.: $5 on 
the capital stock, payable February 24 
to stock of record February 13. Also $50 
on the Class A debentures payment No. 
57, payable on February 24: No action 
was taken on the Class B debentures. 
The Class B debentures received $10 in 
February last year. 


Lionel; 20 cents and extra of 15 cents, 
both payable February 28 to stock of 
record February 11. 


Noma Electric: Distribution of one 
share of Noma Lites, Inc. common stock 
for each share of Noma Electric Corp. 
held. Payable February 17 to stock of 
record February 10. 


Standard Oil (California): 75 cents 
payable March 10 to stock of record 
February 10. The company paid 65 
cents and an extra of 10 cents in the 
four previous quarters. 

Standard Oil (New Jersey): Extra of 
25 cents and a quarterly of 75 cents, 
both payable March 12 to stock of rec- 
ord. February 9. 





New Corporate Issues 


Registered with SEC 


Budget Finance Plan: 150,000 shares 
of 60c convertible preferred stock. (Of- 
fered January 28 at $10 a share.) 

Iowa-Illinois Gas and Electric Com- 
pany: $8,000,000 first mortgage 334% 
bonds due January 15, 1983. (Offered 
January 29 at 102.384% and accrued 
interest.) Also 60,000 shares of $4.36 
cumulative preferred stock. (Offered on 
same date at $102.125 a share plus ac- 
crued dividends.) 


REAL ESTATE 


MASSACHUSETTS-NEW HAMPSHIRE 
ANTIQUE HOMES 


Are you interested in a beautiful antique home? 
I have them in Mass. and New Hampshire from 
$11,006 to $40,000. Beautiful river and country 
locations. Some restored, some to be restored. 
Write or telephone. 

B. W. Hopkinson 
101 River Rd., Merrimac, Mass. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 











Tel. 2281 











VIRGINIA 
CATTLE FARM 
FOR SALE 


Big acreage and one of the best. 
Write for brechure. 


KIAH T. FORD & CO. 


Lynchburg, Va. 
Agent for the Heirs 














( Check here if subscription is NEW. 
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For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, including 
new 38th Revised $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL Free. 


(er, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 


QE This is a deductible income. tax expense, materially reducing your cost. 


FOUR Investor’s Services for ONE Price! 


Financial World Gives You ALL This for $20 . . 


. Less Than 6 Cents a Day! 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD 
to keep you informed from week to week on 
outstanding business and financial factors 
which enable you to handle your security 
investments to better advantage; 


(b) 12 monthly "Independent Appraisals” 
(pocket-size Stock Guides containing our in- 
dependent Ratings and condensed Reports 
on 1,970 listed stocks); 


(c) Personal Advice Privilege (by mail) as 
per rules; and © 


(d) FREE latest $5 Annual "Stock Facto- 
graph" Manual, 38th revised edition. 50,000 
Investment Facts to help you judge relative 
merits of 1,814 stocks. 


PITITTIIIITIL ILE LLILI LLL listii iii iii 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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SEHBOARD 


FINANCE COMPANY 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


72nd Consecutive Quarterly Payment 


The Board of Directors of Seaboard 
Finance Co. declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 45 cents a share 
on Common Stock payable April 10, 
1953 to stockholders of record March 
19, 1953. 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 


The directors also declared regular 
quarterly dividends of 43 cents a 
share on $1.72 Convertible Preferred 
Stock, and 53 cents a share on $2.12 
Convertible Preferred Stock. All pre- 
ferred dividends are payable April 
10, 1953 to stockholders of record 
March 19, 1953. 


A. E. WEIDMAN 
Treasurer 


Jan. 22, 1953 


Esso 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 


The Board. of Directors 
have declared a 

Cash Dividend on the capital stock of 
$1.00 per share on January 
29, 1953. Of this dividend 
75 cents per share was desig- 
nated as regular and 25 cents 
per share as extra, payable 
on March 12, 1953, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
Pr — on February 9, 








80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y, 





DIVIDEND No. 143 
The Board of Directors of 
Blaw-Knox Company, a 
Delaware corporation, at a 
meeting held on Friday, 
January 30, 1953, declared 
a dividend of THIRTY 
CENTS ($.30) per share on 1,411,468 shares of 
steck. All stockholders of record at the close of 
business on February 11, 1953 will be entitled 
te this dividend. 


This dividend is payable March 12, 1953 to stock- 
holders of Blaw-Knox Company, a Delaware 
corperation, of record at the close of business 
en February 11, 1953. 


This dividend will also be paid to stockholders 
ef Blaw-Knox Company, a New Jersey corporation, 
ef record at the close of business on February 11, 
1953, when they exchange their certificates, as 
required by the recent merger, into those of Blaw- 
Knox Company, a Delaware corporation, but not 
before March 12, 1953. 


G. L. LANGRETH, Vice President—Finance 





Financial Summary 

















































































































WARREN PETROLEUM 


CORPORATION 
Common Stock Dividend No. 38 


The Board of Directors of Warren Petroleum 
Corporation on January 29, 1953, declared from 
the earnings of the Corporation a dividend of 
40 cents per share on the common stock, pay- 
able March 2, 1953, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business February 16, 1953. 
Checks will be mailed. 


JAMES E. ALLISON, President 




















<— READ LEFT SCALE -| Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCAI 
240 ai Seasonal vari = 260 
220 \ 1935-39=100 f 250 
200 \ =o y 240 

naan yy, 

180 230 

160 _\s —. 
INDEX OF 220 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 210 
1 - —-%s 5 wus ers 1950 200 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1992 5) A S OND im 
Trade Indicators —o ae fk eee 
{Electrical Output (KWH).................0- 8,121 8,144 8,150 7,972 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 99.7 99.4 95.6 100.6 
Pret Cae La a io ss ekki dessin ais 705,479 697,641 +700,000 731,006 
pis 1953 ~ 195 
Jan. 14 Jon 2 Jan. 28 Jan. * 
Ciiet Epeme. 645 és canaedcssa Federal }.... $38,359 $38,381 $38,287 $34,757 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve 23,007 22,908 22,837 21,160 
{Total Brokers’ Loans ..... Members 1,455 1,444 1,536 969 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities .... 94 32,263 31,987 31,687 32,419 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities 54,847 54,980 54,799 54,328 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,105 1,078 1,173 753 
TModty i COCHIN. 6a... 5 ccdccncaccccncuue 29,884 29,687 29,592 28,347 


100,000 omitted. §As of the following week. Estimated. 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 














Closing Dow-Jones r 1953 ~ -—— 1952-53, 
Averages: Jan. 28 Jan.29 Jan.30 Jan. 31 Feb. 2 Feb. 3 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 287.39 287.96 289.77 | 290.03 290.19 292.00 256.35 
20 Railroads ... 111.22 11206 112.21 Exchange 111.18 110.90 112.53 82.03 
15 Utilities 52.39 52.57 52.68 Closed 53.08 53.70 53.70 47.53 
65 Stocks ...... 112.53 112.98 113.42 | 113.29 113.25 113.56 96.05 
P 1953 . 
Details of Stock Trading: Jan.28 Jan.29 Jan. 30 Jan. 31 Feb. 2 Feb. 3 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,640 1,830 1,760 1,890 1,560 
EE SN cccdbenasceedsonas 1,150 1,169 1,160 1,201 1,159 
Number of Advances........... 485 556 524 482 414 
Number of Declines............. 372 328 335 Ex- 434 447 
Number Unchanged ............ 293 285 301 change 285 298 
New Highs for 1952-53.......... 56 62 85 Closed 88 49 
New Lows for 1952-53........... 7 13 7 | 6 4 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.57 98.56 98.53 | 98.49 98.48 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $4,035 $3,252 $3,620 $3,380 $3,610 
1562 0 — 1953— . ———1952-53 
*Average Bond Yields: Dec. 31 Jan. 7 Jan.14 Jan. 21 Jan. 28 High Low 
ob ees rae a eae 2.993% 3.002% 3.040% 3.030% 3.039% 3.040% 2.890% 
te errs er ney 3.317 3.325 3.340 3.343 3.343 3.390 3.256 
2 eee: oe ee 3.548 3.543 3.573 3.583 3.578 3.682 3.507 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ......... 5.42 5.46 5.54 5.53 5.53 6.25 5.42 
ye eee 5.40 5.43 5.45 5.49 5.43 6.03 5.35 
BS eee 5.08 5.11 5.10 5.13 5.10 5.59 5.08 
PE. ks ccucaneeues 5.37 5.41 5.47 5.47 5.46 6.13 5.37 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended February 3, 1953 


Shares 

Traded 

New York Central Ratiroad. ... ........%s60000 136,900 
co ee eee eer 122,300 
ee EC errr rr rere rere rs 116,100 
Pe COE, oo coc ccctsssassndecadon 105,700 
North American: Aviation. « .. 20). 060.0.0.046s880% 100,400 
ee REECE EET POOR aT et wom te 81,500 
a i nT en ee en 78,600 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft................... 74,300 
Penssyivanin Barend... ..6 ccc sc ccecscsencns 62,700 
Baltimore & Ohio Ratlroad............0...6.6. 60,600 


i Net 
Tan 2” Feb. 3 Change 
24% 244 +% 

14 16 +2 
15% 17 41% 
115% 12% +% 
17% 18% + % 

11% im 
6% 6% —% 
20% 22% +1% 
22y, maa 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 47 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 


New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 













































1951 1952 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 : bee a poor aaa 
Reading Company............High ......... 15% 22% 2144 29% ri a 164 W% 20% 24% 2544 
Earnings ..... $8.92 $6.45 $3.32 $3.6 $128 $3.87 $5.21 as 7 “3 “ta 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 50 ; 1644 19% 13% 
I 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills...... High ..... sees $4 6% a 284 3 = 15% ts 10% 13 11% 
Earnings ..... D$0.28 2.14 $2.02 $1.91 $4.36 $5.03 $5.23 “ err wre a 
Dividends .... None one None 0.15 1.00 _ ~ 36 183% 20% 22 
, 26 23 2034 - 
Reed Roller Bit.............. OE cxinsisic 21 2% fe 3 Hts rH: tt isi i5 ae, 18% 
Earnings ..... $1.78 — $1.03 a2 G2. *3 ext = <3 “is 73195 
Dividends .... 1.50 1.30 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1. pl. ia ne 1794 
: — 163 18 16% 20 2154 by 
Reeve: TGR» asec los te vacs ih eee Listed wa ae — a 1% Ry i acs 3 5 4 Rye 
Earnings ..... *r$1.06 $2.06 $1.56 g$1.82 g$2.82 $3.63 2$5.64 2$4. q a rr “36 
Dividends .....——_ Initial payment October 1—————— 9.25 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.30 1.2¢ be 
, i 25 27 28% 28 V, 
Reliable Stores...... cclairaietee High se uiyueas 7% | ssa — 7} aon a 18% 22 22% ‘a = 
_teeeeees oe 2 5.33 $2.7 ZZ. 
Earnings ..... $1.61 $2.47 $2.08 $2.25 $5.44 $5.40 $5.41 $4.61 $ 5 
Dividends... 0.50 1.00 1.06 1.00 2.45 1.60 1.70 2.10 2.10 2.10 10 
Reliance Mfg. ............ KuMINNE cs dacivee 16 20 24 44% 60 sees sees 1654 sda4 
BME cccsse ve 10% 14% 18 22% 40% wes oss cose soa oe iQ 
(After 2-for-1 split _ eee vas kaeg oC baeee anne 7 13% -_— “=, & 3 
eeeeeeeeetees Low eeeesceses eoee eeee eeee eeee $1.3 2$9.69 
Earnings ..... 2.04 $2.00 $2.09 $1.62 $2.90 $1.57 D$0.18 $0.97 $1.34 $1.31 z 
Dividends *.... 87 0.97 0.97 1.00 1.50 1.00 1.00 0.25 0.60 0.60 0.60 
Remington Rand.............High ...... Pei 36} 50} 40 oa ny 
ston Ran High ee ee ee es ee 
(After 2-for-1 split High 2.0.00... 17.15% 124 AR 22% 21% 
RM MM sapcictssesiuh cece, seek eee ae ere | Le 8% = 10% = 14% 17H 
Earnings ..... c$1.00 c$0.91 c$1.15 c$1.50 c$3.56 c$3.42 c$2.14 c$1.69 c$2.87 c$2.96 z$2. 
Bwissaie’. “eae “ase “soso ‘p068 p0aS pa2?7% ple 1.00 1.25  pl.00 —pa.75 
Reo Motors............0.s006- i 2 34 33 29% 12% 19% 22% 24% 
Bit i — wn ae fen oe a 65 10% 167% «18% 
Earnings ..... $2.84 $1. 87 $4.16 $4.11 $7.37. $10.11 $0.23 D$4.03 $4.35 $4.92 285.33 
Dividends .... 0.50 00 1.25 1.50 1.50 3.00 2.37% None None 1.00 2.00 


ese seceebees a seadaders 4 5 


atibeie 2 
Earnings ..... $1.02 $3.08 
Dividends .... Nowe 0.25 


seeversccese i ecceee 3% 
Lo 


eeeereseee 


¥% % 
Earnings ..... »$0.4 . 
Bivens. snes 7 los N None None None None None None None 



























evesseesewss ere 20% ; 
LOW .ccccccece 13 14 K% 23% 3554 : 
Earnings ..... $3.0) $1.77 $1. 4a $1.36 $2.53 $5.17 $7.61 $7. 34 $10.54 $9.03 $7.22 


Dividends .... 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 £2.25 3.00 4.25 4.00 4.00 
eevee ere 9% 
5 


eeeeteeces 4 ‘4, % 6% med /%, <-O7 
Earnings ..... 0.86 0.84 $1.29 $0.33 $3.61 $5.93 $5.02 $3.56 $8.47 $5.39 z$3.72 
Dividends aaed pov pond None None 0.25 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 


Ceeerceseeseeses 


(After 2-for-1 split 








May, 1946)..... sav uscueenl ee ee or ere aint Are eS 9% 6% 4% 4% 5 6% 3 
Earnings ..... $0.85 $0.88 $0.81 $0.72 1.17 $0.51 $0.40 D$9.26 $9.58 $0.55 z$0.35 
Dividends .... None None None None one 0.37% None None None 0.10 0.15 


Reynolds Metals.............. 










Earnings pas 
Dividends .... 


shhesessite % 5% A A 
Earnings ..... j$1.16 j$1.22 j$1.12 j$0.94 jD$3.25 j$1.91 j$0.66 j$1.32 j$2.46 j$0.79 jD$0.43 
Dividends .... 0.25 0.50 00 1. N . 0 







Dividends .... 
Rheem Manufacturing Co... pag peieaase 





1.50 
19% 


z $1. 67 . ; a x . : K2 f 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 1.60 1.60 1.90 2.40 2.30 


ecccsccccccce J ccccccccs 11% 















Dividends este 










ee 7% 8% 10% 12% 13% 15% 24% 37% 50% 53% 

Earnings ..... $0. $1.00 $0.98 $0.74 $1.76 $2.96 $4.19 $5.11 $5.76 $7.05  2$4.50 

Dividends .... o50 0.50 0.60 0.75 0.80 1.50 2.00 2.50 3.00 3.50 3.50 

Ritter Company ........ weg aeeaused 9 17% 174 31 44 31 28 21 24% 32 27% 
eT DES 6 9 16% 25 23% 17% 15% 15% 23 23% 

Seosai edocs $3.96 $2.96 $2.82 $3.00 $4.00 $4.27 $4.08 $2.15 $4.57 $3.67 z$2.21 

Dividends .... 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.50 2.50 2.50 1.62% 3.00 £2.00 1.50 









c—12 months to March 31, following year. g—12 months to June 30. j—12 months to September 30. k—12 months to October 31. p—aAlso stock. 
—6 months to June 30 .t—10 months to October 31. y—Six months. z—Nine months. D—Deficit. *Fiscal year changed. 


Printed by C. J. O’BRIEN, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 








CHEVROLET 




















PONTIAC 


CADILLAC 


(GENERAL MOTORS 
PRESENTS The Key Values 
For 1953 — Handsome 


examples of the engineering 


progress that makes the key 
to a General Motors car your 
key to greater value! 


NOW ON DISPLAY AT CHEVROLET, PONTIAC, 


OLDSMOBILE, BUICK, CADILLAC DEALERS 
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